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The Power for Fall Plowing 


IS THE 


HART-PARR Gas Tractor 


Deep Plowi 

p Plowing 
requires lots of power, but it produces 
the best seed bed, and the best crops. 
You probably have never plowed as 
deeply as you would like, because you 
would kill your horses if youdid. But 
if you own a HART-PARR GAS 
TRACTOR you will have an abund- 
ance of power at your command, a 
horse that never gets overheated or 
tired,and can turn over 20 to 30 acres 
per day and as deep as you wish. 
Hence your next year crop will be 
better. That means 


Money Earned i 


for your Tractor. 


Early Plowing 


is als» best because it kills the weeds 
before the seed matures. It also con- 
serves moisture by perinitting the rain 
and melted snow to enter the soil in- 
stead of running into ravines and 
depressions, hi nce ‘orming an ideal 
seed bed. If you have a lar-e ‘arm 
you cannot get your plowing done 
early enongh to do this if you use 
horses; but if you own a “MODERN 
FARM HORSE,” which will do the 
work of 22 to 25 horses, you can get 
your Fall plowing done several weeks 
earlier than usual. Here again you 
are preparing for a better crop next 
year. Hence 


More Money Earned 


standing idle. The price of th» lorse feed you will save this comiig year will go a long way towards paying 
That’s MONEY SAVED. 


A HART-PARR Tractor is a MONEY MAKER—MONEY SAVER 


Let us tell you more about this “MODERN FARM HORSE” and its advantages on your farm. Mail us a postal card—we will do the rest. 
We can make prompt shipments. 


HART-PARR CO., 34 Main Street, Portage-la-Prairie 


. mn and is goin to be a next winter. Sell three-fourths of your horses and save this heavy feed bill by buying a 
H orse F ee d is Hi gh “MOD FARM HORSE” which uses cheap 11 cent KEROSENE for ‘‘feed,’’ and eats nothing while 
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Moving the Corn Line North 


Northwest as a suburb of the 

Arctics, fit for occupancy by only 

fur traders and Indians. Later 
they admitted that wheat could be raised 
in the most southern districts of the 
provinces. And in the last decade they 
have been forced to acknowledge the 
superiority of ‘Manitoba Hard” and 
look upon Western Canada as not only 
the “ Bread Basket of the Empire,” but 
as the coming bread basket of at least a 
half of the world. 

But Western Canada cannot stop with 
wheat raising. To insure the fertility of 
her broad acres she must have cattle and 
hogs. The dairy and beef industries must 
be fostered. Men shook their heads, 
admitted the fact, but queried, ‘ Where’s 
the feed?” Then Western Canada’s ex- 
pert agriculturists got busy and moved 
the corn line north, demonstrating that 
really wonderful crops of the peerless 
fodder could be produced on our fertile 
plains. True it is that some fairly 
successful experiments have been made 
with alfalfa and other forage crops but 
nevertheless fodder corn is an outstanding 
cattle feed for the Canadian West. 

There is little doubt but Hint wheat 
will always be the 
staple product of 
Western Canada, 
butit is certain that 
corn will become 
one of the principle 
supplementary 


f IME was when most men looked 
upon the prairies of the Canadian 


crops. We will 
never see Western 
farmers growing 


more corn, to feed 
more hogs, to buy 
more land, to grow 
more corn, ete. »etc., 
but farmers in the 
older districts have 
demonstrated the 
feeding values of 
corn and it is just 
what we need here. 


Ear'y Experiences 


Experimental 
work on the pro- 
duction of this crop 
was begun in the 
West some fifteen 
years ago and 
among the first fields 
planted and suc- 
cessfully harvested 
was one sown by 
Prof. 5. A. Bedfo d, 
then superintendent of the Brandon 
experimental farm and now at the Man- 
itoba Agricultural college. A photograph 
of this field appears with this article. 
The crop obtained struck Prof. Bedford 
very favorably and he has continued his 
experiments, producing crops of fodder 
corn that would be considered wonderful 
even in the best sections of the acknowl- 
edged corn belt. A point worthy of 
notice is that the professor has not had a 
single failure of his corn crops while all 
the time at the M. A. C. they have been 
sown on land that is considered very poor 
for corn crops. 

The writer interviewed Prof. Bedford 
at the college a few days ago and was 
given a whole lot of pointers on the 
proper way to plant and care for a crop 

fodder corn. In one corner of the 
professor's office stands a sheaf of corn 
that is truly wonderful. The stalks are 
over nine feet high and it stands as an 
_exhibition of what may be done with 
corn in the Canadian West under proper 


Experiments by Leading Western Canadian 
Agriculturists have proven that Fodder 


Corn is Profitable Crop 


cultural ‘methods. Prof. Bedford was 
kind enough to review his methods of 
production and a resume of them follows: 


Results at College 


The corn crop at the college was not as 
heavy this year as it was last on account 
of untoward weather conditions but 
nevertheless averaged nearly 25 tons per 
acre. When it is considered that in many 
of the older sections where fodder corn 
is one of the regular crops, anything 
above 12 or 15 tons per acre is considered 
a good crop, it is understood how satis- 
factory the crop is here. The variety 
sown was the Longfellow and the crop 
was raised practically without rain on ‘a 
stiff clay loam not supposed to be good 
corn land. The land was plowed six 
inches deep last fall and this spring was 
well mellowed down. 

If land intended for corn is the average 


Experimental field of fodder cora grown by Prof, S. 


light loam of the province, fall plowing 
is not necessary. In that case plowing 
should be done as early in the spring as 
possible and the land immediately harrow- 
ed and if possible packed at once to 
retain moisture. The plowing should be 
fairly deep. If the soil is a stiff clay loam 
such as prevails in the valley of the Red 
River, it: should be plowed deep in the 
fall and left rough during the winter. 
It will then become well mellowed from 
frost action. The professor dwells very 
strongly upon the necessity of fall plow- 
ing in stiff clay loams, 


Harrow Frequently 


The ficld should be harrowed every few 
days during the spring months to encour- 
age weed seeds, near the surface, to 
sprout. It is much easier to destroy 
the weeds before the seed is put in than 
after. Seeding should be accomplished 
about May 24, sown in drills three feet 
apart and seed left from three to six 
inches apart in the rows. This will take 


about a half bushel of seed to the acre. 
The seeding can be done with an ordinary 
grain drill by closing up a_ sufficient 
number of spouts. The proper depth to 
sow is from two to three inches depending 
upon the dryness of the soil. The dryer 
the soil the deeper should be the seeding. 

A few days after seeding the land 
should be harrowed again and at least 
once a week until the corn is three or four 
inches high. If the sowing has been done 
according to directions none of the 
plants will be drawn up by the harrow and 
the land will be kept clean with very 
little trouble or expense. If it is desired 
to keep the land perfectly clean and take 
the place of summer fallow it will pay to 
hoe between the plants. This is one of 
the great advantages of the corn crop on 
wheat land, that the land may receive 
all the benefits that it would from summer 
fallow and yet not be idle. In any case 


A, Bedford at the Brandon Experimental Fane in 1895 
One of the first cornfields in Western Canada 


a one-horse cultivator should be used 
several times during the season between 
the rows. This will destroy the weeds, 
mellow the soil and help to retain the 
moisture. 


Cut Crop Early 


The crop should always be cut before the 
first of September for even a slight touch 
of frost seriously reduces the value of 
fodder corn and we usually experience 
a light frost by that time. If the corn 
is intended for use in a silo it is advisable 
to allow it to wilt in the field for three or 
four days before putting it in the silo. 
This removes the surplus moisture and 
makes sweeter ensilage. If it intended for 
fodder it should be carefully stooked in 
teepee shaped stooks containing from 
500 to 1000 pounds each of dry fodder. 
The stooks should be tied at the top 
with binder twine. They will then 
retain their shape and shed rain and the 
fodder will come out bright and_green 
any time during the winter, Fodder 


cured by this method is much to be pre- 
ferred for milch cows as it keeps themin 
full flow of milk during the winter months, 
when swamp hay usually dries them up. 

The professor also planted several 
experimental plots of, millett, sorghums, 
and sugar-cane, all of which constitute 
valuable fodder crops in the older sections. 
The results from all were very satisfactory. 
He also experimented with Marquis 
wheat. This strain ripened several days 
earlier than an adjoining plot of Red 
Fife and gave practically the same yield 
and apparently the same grade. The 
alfalfa and other clovers gave good 
returns and additional fields have been 
sown. 


BACK TO THE LAND 


The land question is extending and 
confirming its hold on the mind of the 
country. We are only at the beginning 
of the valuation and already it is engaging 
more serious attention than any other 
subject in the world of politics. This is 
a reason for satisfaction, as well as an 
inspiration towards further efforts. The 
power of landlordism has covered the 
face of this land completely; it has pressed 
heavily and disastrously on the industry 
and life of the na- 
tion. But the valua- 
tion is anattack on 
this power, wide 
enough to touch it 
at every point, if 
not strong enough 
to break it. In and 
through the valua- 
tion itself relief and 
security can be 
obtained for the 
men and women 
who maintain the 
nation by _ their 
services. Therefore, 
the deep and wide 
interest which is 
being taken in this 
subject is one of 
the most blessed 
and hopeful activi- 
ties to which a 
country could give 
itself. The valua- 
tion is proceeding, 
and the most pro- 
minent incidents 
connected with its 
progress are the 
fierce and angry 
protests of its op- 
ponents. This is 
good. The controversy over the actual 
operation and administration of the budget 
is deepening the impression that was made 
by its discussion last year,—Land Values 
(London). 


LONDON’S LORD MAYOR - 


Sir Thomas Vasey Strong was elected 
lord mayor of London, Sept. 29, without 
opposition. Sir Thomas is a pronounced 
temperance advocate and enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the first teatotaler 
chosen as chief magistrate of the metro- 
polis. He was born in 1857 and in 1900 
married Lillie, the eldest. daughter of 
the late James Hortnoll. Sir Thomas 
in business has been successful as the 
head of a paper supply firm, He was 
knighted while occupying the oftice of 
the sheriff of the city of London. He 
is a director of the United Kingdom 
Temperauce .and General Provident 
Institution. 
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What an American Learned 


trast: in America the seller 

dominates business, so that the 

effort is always to increase 
prices; in the United Kingdom the 
buyer is the dominating factor, and the 
tendency is always to lower prices. 


Go with me along a magnificent mac- 
adam road into the little town of Burn- 
ley, set snugly up among the green hills 
of Lancashire. It is picturesque and 
old and English to the core, but it is 
not the sleepy village that we have 
been taught to think that an English 
village is; Burnley is accounted scarce- 
ly more than a village, although a 
hundred thousand people live there. 
Except for the clatter of the iron- 
rimmed ‘‘elogs’’ which the happy chil- 
dren wear on their feet, there is little 
noise. And yet before you and I get 
up, to our eight o’clock breakfast in 
the morning, they have made half a 
million yards of cotton cloth—enough 
for a dress apiece for some 30,000 
women. They have made 20,000,000 
yards by the time we are ready for 
dinner. Its streets: throb with life and 
energy, though not y7ith bustle or 
hurry; and tall toweriu;; chimneys from 
hundreds of throbbing factories offer 
up their burnt-offerings to the Goddess 
of Industry. ~~ 


Let us take one of the tramecars 
which carry the busy thousands. The 
service is excellent; everybody has a 
seat—the law so requires; the fare is 
one penny. Our landlady pays for her 
gas 2s. 2d. a thousand feet, and if we 
watch it we will see that it is a far 
superior gas to that in Washington, D. 
C., where I pay 4s. for a thousand feet. 
The electric light in our room costs our 
landlady about half what it costs us in 
those American cities were it is cheap- 
est. Water is furnished to every house- 
hold at the actual cost of transporting 
it. 


URING a recent visit: to England 
D I observed this striking con- 


Our landlady charges us considerably 
less for board than we are accustomed 
to pay—that ‘is, if she charges us her 
usual price—for she can afford it. She 
buys fourteen pounds of the ‘‘best 
American flour’’ for 2s.; in America 
she would have to pay 3s. for the same 
flour. She buys twenty-five pounds of 
the best grade of granulated sugar for 
the equivalent of a dollar; if she lived 
in Louisiana, Michigan, or Idaho, where 
this sugar grows, she could get no more 
than from fourteen to sixteen pounds 
of the same sugar for her dollar. Her 
rice costs her from 214d. to 3d. a pound; 
in the rice fields of South Carolina 
she would pay 5d. a pound for it. <A 
pound package of soda costs her a 
ha’penny. In America it would cost 
her 214d. 

In America there is a heavy tax on 
each of these articles, a tax which does 
not, however, go to the support of the 
government, but to the ‘business 
man,’’ that is, to the man who sells. 
In England they are looking out for 
the interests of our landlady who has 
to buy, and there is no tax. 


Our landlady (along with the greater 
portion of the people in Burnley) buys 
her goods from co-operative stores, 
which are operated solely in the inter- 
ests of the people who buy from them. 
The ‘‘business man’? who gets the pro- 
fits is the one who buys; the one who 
sells gets a salary. What is true of 
Burnley is true of practically every 
town and borough in the United King- 
dom. One co-operative store in Edin- 
burgh last year had 38,180 customers, to 
every one of whom 4s. 4d. out of £1 
worth purchased (21.5 percent.) was re- 
turned. That is what they call a suc- 
cessful ‘‘business man’? or a small 
group of stockholders; there are 38,180 
of them. ’ 


Municipal Ownership: verywhere 


Likewise in this and practically every 
British town the consumer (the man 
who buys) is the ‘‘business man’’ who 
owns and operates. the gasworks, the 
waterworks, the electric-lighting plant, 
the street-railway system, and all the 
other public utilities, including in most 
places the market stalls, the public 
baths, the hospitals, the cemeteries, and 
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By ZACH McGHEE 


In World’s Work 


in some cases tenment-houses and office 
buildings. In Glasgow, for instance, a 
man can live in a dwelling which he 
rents from all the citizens of his city; 
he can cook meals on a citizens-owned 
stove with citizens-made gas, make his 
tea with citizens-furnished water, ride 
to his business on tramcars owned and 
operated by all the citizens, use a citi- 
zens-owned telephone; when it grows 
dark he can switch on a citizens-fur- 
nished electric light; he can use the 
citizens-operated baths—tub, shower, or 
swimming pool, hot or cold, with every 
necessity for his comfort and conveni- 
ence, including soap and towel—for 
from a ha’penny to threepence; he can 
hire his servants through the citizens- 
operated servants’ bureau, with no 
charge either to him or to the servant: 
his children can use the publie play- 
grounds with all sorts of gymnasium 
appliances; he himself can play on the 
public golf-links; he and his children 
can attend, free, the Saturday uafter- 
noon musi¢ concerts—outdoors in sum- 
mer, in a warm, comfortable hall in 


While this particular man was not 
frightened, the word ‘‘Socialism’’ is a 
bugaboo in England just as it is in the 
United States. The word frightens 
people; they are not afraid of the 
thing itself, for throughout the length 
and breadth of the island there is 
scarcely to be found a man who opposes 
all forms of municipal ownership. More- 
over, all the telegraph lines in Great 
Britain are owned and operated by the 
government; the government in few 
years will take over all telephone lines; 
and there is more or less general belief 
that the taking over of the railways will 
follow. 

This is the sort of thing which is 
going on in England; and [ have told 
only a part. It is not involved in the 
present political agitation nor was it an 
issue in the recent-election: for all poli- 
tical parties have encouraged it. It is 
not a political upheaval, but an econo- 
mie evolution already far advanced, and 
not all the lords in creation can stop or 
stay it. Throughout the whole of the 
United Kingdom, apart from polities 


DIRECT LEGISLATION 


If you are interested in improving the system of government 
in Canada you should study Professor Frank Parsons’ book entitled 


“The City for the People.” 


He devotes a great deal of attention to 


Direct Legislation and this is considered the best book published on 


the subject. 


He also deals in the same book with Public Ownership, 


Home Rule for Cities, and the Merit System of Civil Service,and the 


best means of Overcoming Corruption. 


Professor Parsons in his 


book shows how reforms have been accomplished in Switzerland 
and in some of the American cities by means of the Initiative, the 
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winter; they can visit at any time, free, 
the public art collections; he can buy 
his goods from the citizens-owned mar- 
kets; if he wishes to give ‘an enter- 
tainment to his friends, he can use at a 
small cost the citizens-owned public 
halls; he can even grow oats or turnips 
in the public gardens, and go fishing in 
the citizens’ special fishing preserves in 
the beautiful Loch Katrine. 

If he is a working man and a 
widower, say, with young children, he 
can live in neat and comfortable lodg- 
ings, owned and kept by the citizens, 
with a nurse paid by the citizens to 
take care of his children; when he gets 
ill he can go to the public hospital 
owned by all the citizens (even to a 
hospital for inebriates, if that be his 
malady); and when he finally comes to 
die he may be buried in the citizens’ 
cemetery—not for paupers, but for the 
first citizens of the city. And all of 
these he gets at actual cost without 
paying one penny profit to the seller, 
the ‘‘business man’’ in our sense. And 
there is not one penny or one particle 
of charity in it all. No philanthropist 
has provided any of these benefits, but 
he himself and his fellow-citizens have 
established them. He is not even taxed 
for most of them, for they support 
themselves. 

‘*Why, in America this would be 
ealled Socialism,’’ I said one day to the 
secretary of the Glasgow Chamber of 
Commerce. I knew that he was not a 
Socialist, and I waited with interest to 
see how he was going to explain. 
Strangely enough, he did not explain at 
all; he calmly puffed his cigar and ob- 
served, ‘‘ Well, I can’t just see what 
difference it makes what you call it. 
You can see that it is a success.’’ 


The book is double indexed for sub- 
It is a book to read carefully and to digest and 
This book is published in paper binding at 50 cents. 


They will be sent to any 


and almost wholly independent of it, 
there has already grown up a condition 
which the Socialists in no other 
country have even hoped to attain in 
this generation. 


Co-operation Better than Charity 


Cycling one day in the vicinity of 
Birmingham, I came suddenly into a 
new and beautiful village. Artistic 
cottages of four, six, and eight rooms, 
each surrounded by a carpet of green 
grass, speckled over with flowers and 
shrubbery, lined the clean, paved 
streets, along which also ran rows of 
ornamental shade trees. An attractive 
school-house and ‘a public hall, several 
beautiful churches, playgrounds for 
children, pleasure grounds for all, were 
there. The village was not finished. 
New houses were being built, new 
streets opened and paved, new trees, 
shrubbery and flowers set-out here and 
there. Tradesmen, clerks, factory 
operatives, professional men, and others 
had left the crowded, noisy, smoke-be- 
grimed streets of Birmingham and 
come out into the pure wholesome air 
of the country. Some enterprising 
real-estate company or some wealthy 
capitalist is doing a good business, I 
thought; or else some philanthropist is 
doing a great charity work among his 
fellowmen. 

Not at all. It was a co-operative 
society, and every penny of what we 
would term ‘‘profit’’ was considered a 
Joss and turned back into the pockets 
of those who paid rent in excess of its 
actual cost. 

‘Who furnishes the capital for this 
enterprise?’’ I asked the bright young 
clerk who was showing me round. 

‘Capital! Why, it doesn’t take any 
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capital, you know, in the ordinary 
sense. Every member of our society 
pays his instalments of ten shillings a 
month. With 200 members we get £98 
a year ground rent, and with £882 we 
ean build two eight-roomed houses, such 
as you see. In one year after we 
started we were able to build two. We 
let those and in a short time with the 
rent money and the instalments we had 
enough to build others; and so on.’’ 

Very simple: and you see how they 
eliminate not only the capitalist but the 
philanthropist, which is in keeping with 
the spirit of this whole economic trend 
in England. 

Gas at Cost 


Tlere is where we must consider close- 
ly the peculiar point of view. In our 
country a gas-plant, say, which makes 
profits for the stockholders of the com- 
pany is considered a financial success. 
That is our point of view, but it is not 
the English. They consider such a busi- 
ness is a ‘‘failure’’: it loses money, 
they say—for the user of gas. They act 
on this principle in the management of 
their publie utilities as well as in their 
co-operative concerns. The moment a 
gas-plant makes what we term a ‘‘pro- 
fit,’’ they cut down the price of the 
gas to eliminate what they term a 
“*loss’’; and thus the enterprise ‘‘suc- 
ceeds in that it seems to fail.’’? The 
only town in the whole island of Great 
Britain where the gas is sold for as 
much as 3s. a thousand feet is Edin- 
burgh. The price in Glasgow has re- 
cently been reduced to 2s. Generally, 
throughout the country it ranges from 
2s. to 2s. Gd. 

Similarly the waterworks have been 
successful, from the standpoint of the 
man who uses water; the street railway 
successful, from the standpoint of the 
man who rides on the ears; the electric 
plant, the markets, tenement houses, 
public baths, cemeteries, and other 
municipal enterprises (as well as the 
co-operative concerns) each a business 
success from the standpoint of this man 
in front of the counter, an active, par- 
ticipating party to every business tran- 
saction, who in England has come to 
dominate the whole country, in  busi- 
ness as well as in government. 

In some ease, such as that of the 
street railway, where on account of the 
fixed values of coins there cannot be 
a reduction or increase in fares in exact 
accordance with expenses so as to have 
no profit or loss, there is opportunity 
to judge of the ‘‘suecess’’ or ‘* failure’? 
in terms with which we are most 
familiar. Most of the street railways 
have necessarily been operated at a 
‘loss’? in the English sense, which 
‘*loss’’ is made good by returning the 
net receipts into the city treasury, 
where it operates to lower the tax- 
rates, Taking the city of Glasgow as a 
fair example it is interesting to trans- 
late the word ‘‘sueeess’’ into our 
lanvuage. The street railway manage- 
ment of that city last year paid inter- 
est on capital, £63,359; sinking fund, 
£70,123; ineome-tax to the national 
government, £10,444; put aside for 
general reserve fund, £16,275; and then 
turned in the city treasury, £50,000, 

And this remarkable ‘profit?’ or 
‘*loss’’ according to the point of view, 
was made with fares less than one 
halfpenny a mile. This is about the 
standard in all the towns and cities of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

The street-railway management in 
Birmingham turned something like 
£40,000 of ‘‘loss’’ into the city 
treasury; the management in Manches- 
ter, £50,000; and so on in varying 
amounts in practically every town and 
city. 

But remember that if it were only 
practicable, there would not be a penny 
to turn into the city treasury. ©The 
rigidity of coinage is alone responsible 
for the cumbersome, expensive, and in- 
convenient necessity of collecting from 
the publie more money than is necessary 
for the operation of the cars, only to 
have to return it in another ecumber- 
some and roundabout way. 

If you tell these people—and T refer, 
of course, always to the dominant ele- 
ment—that they are Socialists, and 

Continued on Page 23 
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THE GRAIN 


Care and Protection of 


Farm Equipment 
By M. R. D. OWINGS 


professors and economists have 

taken a great deal of pleasure in 

speaking of the present day farmer 
as a “business man.” They do not 
always define the term and on close 
scrutiny it looks as if the so-called “ busi- 
ness” farmer was sometimes such largely 
because high prices of his products had 
made him prosperous, rather than because 
of his adoption of more businesslike 
methods. 

It has been well demonstrated that a 
real business man is successful as a manu- 
facturer in so far as he is able to make 
mechanical labor take the place of less 
productive hand labor, and that a real 
business man as a farmer is similarly 
successful in so far as he can do the same 
thing. But here, very often, is where 
the resemblance ceases. 

The manufacturer invests so much 
money in labor-saving machinery; — he 
allows so much for depreciation and then 
proceeds to see that his machine is well 
housed, well cared for and kept going. 
He figures that it must pay so much 
intetest on the original investment, plus 
a profit sufficiently large to equal, ultimate- 
ly, the original investment. The longer 
the machine can fulfill the duties for 
which it was intended, the greater the 
money returns on the first outlay. 


Fermers’ Methods 


When a farmer figures on the same 
basis in caring for his equipment, the 
economic term of “business man’’ fits 
him and generally yon can call him an 
automobile owner as well. But when he 
invests his capital in expensive machines— 
and many of them—such as a modern 
farm nowadays necessitates, and then 
leaves his plow in the fence corner and his 
binder in the field and his new wagon) 
under the eaves of his cow shed. he falls 
short of exercising the right kind of 
business methods. Perhaps he makes 
enough to be able to do all this without 
noticing the drain upon his gross income. 
Some farmers figure that way but it is not 
good commercial doctrine, 

The money which a farmer puts into a 
binder, mower or manure spreader, is just 
as much capital invested as the money 
another man puts into a machine for 
making shoes or spinning cotton. It 
deserves an annual interest and an 
ultimate profit equally as much, and it 
is entitled to as thorough care and pro- 
tection. Furthermore, the laws governing 
continuity of service apply exactly the 
same to a cream separatur and a wagon 
as to a planer or grinder. Of course, 
owing to the seasonal use of farm machines 
there are lapses of time when certain 
machines must remain idle. It is at this 
period when they should be best  pro- 
tected. Scientists say that the muscles 
of an arm wither quicker from inactivity 
than from over-activity. The same thing 
is true of equipment, whether on the farm 
or in the factory. More plows have been 
worn away by the weather than were ever 
worn away by service. 

True us this is, very little attention has 
been paid to the science of machine care. 
Experimental stations will work for 
years to show how to grow forty bushels 
of wheat where only thirty bushels grew 
before. No one questions the usefulness 
of this work, but it takes the difference of 
a good many acres to pile up enough dol- 
lars to buy a new binder. And yet, very 
little time is spent in showing how to 
increase the life of a binder from six to 
fifteen years. Perhaps they leave it 
to the common sense of the farmer. If 
they do, all right, for common sense is 
really the thing that is needed. 


Three Cardinal Principles 


College instruction—ancestral advice— 
and original research in the care of farm 
machines can all be simmered down to 
these three elementary necessities—good 
roofs, good paint and good lubricants. 
These three determine whether the days 
of a machine shall be long in the land or 
whether it shall soon return to the dust 
whence it came and another order go to 
the firm who made it. Let every farmer 
attend to this trio. How and when are 
questions which each must answer for 


INCE the arrival of dollar wheat, 
S and fifty cent oats, editors, college 


himself—not very profound questions— 
but very important. 

Few people realize how simple and yet 
how essential such care is,and for those 
who have overlooked this phase of agri- 
cultural life, we give the experience of one 
successful farmer which may contain 
helpful suggestions. This man ran a 
big farm and in spite of inefficient help 
and long used soil, made money. He was 
a firm believer in the above mentioned 
triumvirate, and he practiced what he 
believed. Back of his barn he had 
erected a long low shed, not particularly 
showy or expensive, but dry, and under 
this shed he kept everything in the 
equipment line 
In one end he built a home-made 


ons. 
improvised paint shop. Although his 
reputation as a family man in that 


country was good, it is said of him that 
he would just as soon leave a member of 
his family outside all winter as his mower 
or his drill. 


One Farmer’s Care 


When he finished his plowing, he saw 
to it that his men brought the plow back 
to the shed. He then went over it 
thoroughly with a coat of white lead and 
it was left that way all winter. In the 
spring a little kerosene or turpentine was 
applied which loosened the paint so that 
with the first contact of the ground the 
share came out smooth and shiny like a 
mirror. “That plow,” said the farmer, 
“cost me thirty-five dollars. The paint 
cost about thirty-five cents, and it made 
the plow last ten years longer. That 
is just an illustration,” continued he, 
“of my procedure with every machine I 
own. Every two years I made it a point 
to go over all the binders, mowers, and all 
the other machines I had on the place, 
with a good metal base paint. I even 
painted the knives of the cutting machines 
the same as I did my plow, and I found 
that with a little application of turpentine 
or kerosene they became bright and shiny 
before the first circuit of the field was 
completed. 

“JY didn’t use up all of this paint, 
because I felt more friendly toward the 
paint dealers than I did toward the 
International Harvester company. It 
was merely a matter of economy with me 
because paint was cheaper than new 
machines. Perhaps also the question 
of pride helped a little, because I always 
liked to have everything about the farm 
clean and bright. I generally use red 
because I like that color and because red 
lead is better than white lead for outside 
work. I kept even the tongues and 
whiffletrees of my wagons as good as new. 
They were mostly made of locust in my 
country and, when properly painted, 
would last a century. This painting was 
not just a hobby; I found that it paid, 
as at one time I sold a binder which I had 
used steadily for six years, for over two- 
thirds of what it cost me, and I didn’t 
cheat the fellow either. It was practically 
as good as new. I was a paint advocate 
all right, and it seemed to me that hired 
men might come and hired men might go, 
but my wagons, mowers and drills went 
on forever. 


About Lubricants 


“T was équally as ‘cranky’ on lubri- 
cants. When I first started farming as 
a young man, it did not take me long to 
find out that a hot box generally meant 
a ten-mile trip to town for a new part. 
I had just about three experiences of this 
kind and after that the most important 
bit of barn furniture, next to the paint 
can, was the oil can. Many a time since 
then, when I have seen my neighbors tied 
up in the middle of a workday with an 
overheated part, I have praised ‘John, 
from whom all blessings flow,’ as the 
University of Chicago boys say. I used 
to make it a rule, after each long trip, 
to grease my wagons with the result that 
they were always ready and always 
shipshape. I invented patent dust pro- 


tectors of my own when none came with , 


a machine, and where this was not 
possible I kept the exposed parts well 
cleaned. 

“Now all of this might seem rather 
unimportant to some farmers, or they 
might think it a great deal of trouble for 
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Trappers 


Supplies 


We make a specialty of equipping trappers and know 


their requirements. 


We can supply everything in 
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ete., ete. 
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nothing, but, in the long run, I never 
noticed the trouble and I found that it 
was a good form of economy. I-farmed 
fur many years at a time when prices were 
much lower than they are now and I made 
my farm pay. I do not claim_that it was 


all due to my caring for my equipment, 
but the fact that I made every cent of 
capital invested in the machines return 
the one hundred cents on the dollar, and 
then some, had a great deal to do with 
my prosperity.” 


IRRIGATION 
FARMING 


on the farm have passed away. 


| ae Farmer who wants to keep abreast of these stirring times must read, study and think. 


up-to-date methods. 


THE 


The fall season with its long evenings is rapidly coming on. 


GRAIN GROWERS’ GUIDE 


The day of haphazard methods 


The successful farmer to-day is the one who knows most about his business and employs 


The farmer who devotes his leisure 


hours to study is equipping himself to make his Jabor more profitable and his home happier. Western farmers are coming to the 
front more rapidly than anywhere in the world. Thousands of them look to THE GUIDE for advice in their work and information 


is continually being given. 


It is in response to the demand of our readers that THE GUIDE has decided to open a book depart- 


ment. We have made arrangements with the publishers of a large number of books to supply them to our readers. These books 


will be sent to our readers upon receipt of the price. 
books will be added to our list from time to time. 


This department will be conducted for the benefit of our readers, and new 
If our readers want to buy their books from us we will endeavour to supply 


their wants. We do not keep the books in stock and it will require about ten days to fill an order but all orders will receive the 


most prompt attention. A FARMERS 


VALUABLE ASSET. 


CLOVERS AND HOW TO GROW THEM, 
By Thomas Shaw. —This is the first book published 
which treats on the growth, cultivation and treat- 
ment of clovers as applicable to all parts of the 
United States and Canada, and which takes up the 
entire subject in a systematic way and consecutive 
sequence. The importance of clover in the econo- 
my of the farm is so great that an exhaustive work 
en this subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by 
students in agriculture as well as by those who are 
interested in the tilling of the soil. Illustrated. 
Bx7inches. $87 pages. Cloth. Net...... $1.00 


FORAGE CROPS OTHER THAN GRASSES. 
How to Cultivate and Use Them. By Thomas 
Shaw.—Soon forage crops other than grasses will 
be grown from sea to sea. This new departure may 
revolutionize the stock and dairy business of 
America. Professor Shaw’s book tells all about 
it—just what has been done, how it was done, 
and how any and every farmer can do likewise. 


Scientifically accurate, the book is intensely 
ractical. Thastreted, 287 pages. 5 x 7 inches. 
Cloth. OU Sd we Vege Soe ee eee eee aeee $1.00 


HEDGES, WINDBREAKS, SHELTERS AND 
LIVE FENCES, By. E. P. Powell.—A treatise on 
the planting, growth and management of hedge 
plants for country and suburban homes. It gives 
accurate directions concerning hedges; how to 
plant and how to treat them: and especially con- 
cerning windbreaks and shelters. It includes the 
whole art of making a delightful home, giving direc- 
tions for nooks and balconies, for bird culture and 
for human comfort. Illustrated. 140 pages. 
B.-7 > inghesy (CO Cs aa deecegs $ .50 


FARM APPLIANCES.—Describing numerous 
useful and labor saving appliances, which will be 
found of great value in every department of farm 
work, With nearly 250 illustrations. 192 pages. 
5x7 inches. Flexible cloth .............. $ .50 


THE LANDSCAPE BEAUTIFUL, By Frank A. 
Waugh.—In these seventeen chapters or essays, 
as the author calls them, he presents a delightful 
study of the landscape in all its phases —historical, 
poetic, literary, artistic, practical landseape gar- 
dening, etc., all written in a most sympathetic 
style. ; 

The illustrations are an important feature, 
consisting of reproductions of pictoriul photographs, 
made hy the members of the Postal Camera Club. 
Every lover of a beautiful book or of the beautiful 
in Nature will thoroughly enjoy this charming 
volume. It will make a highly appropriate gift 
book. It is printed from large, clear type. on 
specially made, deckle-edgéd, woven paper, the 
illustrations on coated paper in soft tones, gilt top, 
modern art binding. 336 pages. Size 64 x 8\4% 
inches. Price; Met. eos is Soc eehe esos ae $2.00 


HANDY FARM DEVICES AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM, By Rolfe Cobleigh.—Every wide- 
awake farmer wishes to do things, not only the best 
way, but the easiest and quickest way. There is 
hardly any end to the ingenious contrivances that 
inventive men who are handy with tools have de- 
vised to save time, money and labor. This new 
book is simply overflowing with bright ideas along 
this line. The material has been gathered from all 
over the country, and it represents the most suc- 
cessful experience and experiments of practical 
farmers. 


There are chapters on the farmer’s workshop, the 
tools he ought to have and their uses. Directions 
are given for making things for almost every con- 
ceivable farm purpose, including appliances for 
the care of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry 
and bees; gates, fences, appliances for the garden, 
orchard, woods, house, barns and out-buildings, 
In every instance there is a clear, complete desceip- 
tion, and a picture showing how to make each 
device or thing mentioned. It is just the thing 
for the boy or young man on the farm, as it will 
turn his mechanical abilities in a pratcical direction. 
Never before has this subject been presented in a 
way so easily understood and made so easily appli- 
eable to everyday problems. Illustrated. 5 x 7 
inches. 288 pages. Cloth. Net ......... $1.50 


HERBERT’S HINTS TO HORSEKEEPERS, 
By the late Henry William Herbert (Frank For- 
rester).—This is one of the best and most popular 
works on the horse prepared in this country. 
A complete manual for horsemen, embracing: 
How to breed a horse; how to break a horse; how 


to use a horse; how to feed a horse; how to physie 
a horse (allopathy or homaupathy); how to groom 
a horse; how to drive a horse; how to ride a 
horse, etc. Beautifully illustrated. 425 pages. 
5x 7Tinches. Cloth, .......cc. cece ee ee ee GL5O 


FARM STOCK, By C. W. Burkett.—There are 
few men in the country better qualified to write 


on this subject than Prof. Burkett, late director. 


of the Kansas Experiment Station and now editor 
of American Agriculturist. The writer handles, 
in a brief, yet practical and thoreugh manner, 
the breeding and feeding, care and management, 
of all classes of farm stock. The chapters on 
beef, mutton and pork making show how the small 
breeder can make money. 


For the average farmer there is no book on 
farm stock just like it. Written in a simple, 
straightforward way, with all technical terms and 
expressions fully explained, it is designed for the 
average farmer; yet the largest breeder can profit 
by using it as a guide. Fully illustrated. 5x 7% 
inches. 350 pages. Cloth. Net ....... -$1.50 


HARRIS ON THE PIG, By Joseph Harris.— 
The points of the various English and American 
breeds are thuroughly discussed, and the great 
advantage of using thoroughbred males clearly 
shown. The work is equally valuable to the farmer 
who keeps but few pigs and to the breeder on an 
extensive scale. Illustrated. 318 pages. 5 x 7 
inches. Cloth ........ ples eleidia'e’a'erein Wxiaie.8.0 $1.00 


PROFITS IN POULTRY.—Useful and orna- 
mental breeds and their profitable management. 
This excellent work contains the combined exper- 
ience of a number of practical men in all depart- 
ments of poultry raising. It is profusely illustrated 
and forms a unique and important addition to our 
poultry literature. 352 pages. 5 x 7 inches. 
TIGERS vs.0 naan cane asieaWie Opwee cenenne ies $1.00 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON BUTTER- 
MAKING, By Chas. A. Publow.—This book is 
entirely different from the usual type of ra § 
books, and is undoubtedly in a class by itself. 
The entire subject of buttermaking in all its 
branches has been most thoroughly treated, and 
many new and important features have been added, 
The tests for moisture, salt and acid have received 
special attention, as have also the questions on 
cream separation, pasteurization, commercial 
starters, cream ripening, cream overrun, marketin 
of butter, and creamery management. Illustrated, 
5x7 inches. 100 pages. Cloth. Net ....$ .50 


THE BOOK OF ALFALFA.—History, Culti- 
vation and Merits. Its Uses as a Forage and 
Fertilizer, The appearance of the Hon. F. D. 
Coburn’s little book on alfalfa a few years ago has 
been a profit revelation to thousands of farmers 
porauniout the country, and the increasing demand 
for still more information on the subject has induced 
the author to prepare the present volume, which 
is, by far, the most authoritative, comets and 
valuable work on this forage crop published any- 
where. Illustrated. 386 pages. 644 x 9 inches. 
Othe oie aie aie aly wala hve anette ecser scale aiarsiet a oi $2.00 


HOMES FOR HOME BUILDERS. —Edited 
and arranged by W. D. King, architect, of New 
York, Farm and village house plans, also plans 
of barns, stables, poultry houses, etc., in great 
variety. @51 pages. 5x 7 inches. Cloth. $1.00 


POULTRY ARCHITECTURE.—Compiled by 
G. B. Fiske. A treatise on poultry buildings of 
all grades, styles and classes, and their proper 
location, coops, additions and special construction; 
all practical in design, and reasonable in cost. 
Over 100 illustrations. 125 pages. 5 x 7 inches. 
GABE + Satie acdu's Saleen anew enema cael $ .50 


FARM CONVENIENCES.—A manual of what 
to do and how to do it. Describing all manner of 
home-made aids to farm work. ade up of the 
best ideas from the experience of many practical 
men. With over 200 engravings. 256 pages. 
Se tT inches: Cloth 50s 26e cet ca si hase od $1.00 


PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY AND HOME 
DECORATION, By Joseph H. Batty, taxidermist 
for the government surveys and many colleges and 
museums in the United States. An entirely 
new and complete as well as authentic work on 
taxidermy, giving in detail full directions for 
collecting and mounting animals, birds, reptiles, 

sh, insects, and general objects of natural history. 
204 pages. Coes 


125 illustrations. 5 x 7 inches. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


LIBRARY, IF CAREFULLY SELECTED AND WISELY USED, IS HIS MOST 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER, By Edward 
Eggleston.—A story of frontier life of half a 
century ago, when Indiana was on the outskirts 
of civilization, It faithfully records in the dialect 
of that section and period, a state of society which, 
in our rapid progress has long since been a matter 
of history, but as recorded by the author, of the 
most intense interest. It is one of the few books 
of its class which not only for its merits, but as a 
leader in the dialect field of fiction, is destined 
torankasaclassic. Finely illustrated. 218 pages 
Sx: Finches, “Cloth: <5 cor sv/snie cd divre wp Seok $1.50 


THE DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN, AMERICA 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES.—Their breeding, 
training and management in health and disease: 
comprising all the essential parts of the two stand- 
ard works on dogs by Stonehenge. Containing 
over 100 beautiful engravings, embracing most 
noted dogs in both continents, making, together 
with chapters by American writers, the most 
complete dog book ever published. $70 pages. 
8x 7inches. Cloth. j....053 ece0es scence $1.50 


BARN PLANS AND OUTBUILDINGS. —Two 
hundred and_ fifty-seven illustrations. A imost 
valuable work, full of ideas, suggestions, plans, 
etc., for the construction of barns and outbuildings, 
by practical writers. Chapters are devoted to the 
economic erection and use of barns, grain barns, 
horse barns, cattle harns, sheep barns, corn barns, 
smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, granaries, ete. 
There are likewise chapters upon bird houses, 
dog houses, tool sheds, ventilators, roofs and 
roofing, doors and fastenings, workshops, poultry 
houses, manure sheds, barnyards, root pits, etc. 
235 pages. 5x 7inches, Cloth. ..........$1.00 


THE BOOK OF WHEAT, By P.T.Dondlinger. — 
This book comprises a complete study of every- 
thing pertaining to wheat. It is the work of a 
student of economic as well as agricultural con- 
ditions well fitted by the broad experience in both 
practical and theoretical lines to tell the whole 
story in a condensed form. It is designed for the 
farmer, the teacher and the student as well, and 
the bibliography which accompanies the book 
alone is worth many times its price to the inves- 
tigator of any subject connected with the culture of 
wheat. Illustrated. 514 x 8 inches. 870 pages. 
Cloth Net. $2.00 


FARMER®’ CYCLOPEDIA OF LIVE STOCK, 
By E. V. Wilcox and C. B. Smith.—The work is 
intended fora reference book for stockmen, farmers, 
students and teachers. This work contains 768 
royal octavo pages (9% x 9 inches), beautifully 
printed on superior paper, type large. clear and 
easily read. and is profusely illustrated: a marked 
feature being a series of anatomieal charts which 
appear ina book of this character for the first time. 

andsamely bound in cloth....... apa mieteinie ss $4.50 
Half Morocco, very sumptuous ............ 5.50 


THE RUSINESS OF DAIRYING, By C. B. 
Lanie. —The author of this practical little hook is to 
he congratulated on the sunecessful manner in which 
he has treated so important a subject. It has been 
prepared for the use of dairy students, producers 
and handlers of milk and all who make dairying a 
business. Its purpose is to present in a clear and 
concise manner various business methods and 
systems which will help the dairyman to reap 
greater profits, This hook meets the needs of the 
average dairy farmer, and if carefully followed will 
lead to successful dairying. It may also he used 
as an elementary text hook for colleges and especial- 
ly in short course classes. Illustrated. 5 x 7 
inches. 800 pages. Cloth. Net. 


FARM DRAINAGE, By Judge French, of New 
Hampshire.—The principles, process and effects 
of draining land with stones, wood, ditch-plows, 
open ditches, and especially with tiles, including 
tables of rainfall, evaporation, filtration. excavation 
capacity of pipes, cost and number to acre. 884 
pages. 5x7inches. Cloth .............. $1.00 


SOILS, By Chas. William Burkett.—The story 
of the properties of the soils, their improve ment 
and management, as will as a discussion of the 
problems of crop growing and crop feeding, make 
the book equally valuable to the farmer. student 
and teacher. 300 pages. 54x 8 inches. Cloth, 


FARMER’S CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE 
By E. V. Wilcox and C. B. Smith.—A Compendium 
of Agricultural Science and Practice on Farm, 
Orchard and Garden Crops, the Feeding and Fat- 
tening and Diseases of Farm Animals, Dairy Farm- 
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ing, and Poultry in the United States and Canada, 
This is a new, practical: and concise and complete 

resentation of the whole subject of aencilture 
In its broadest sense. The information contained 
in this volume is based on the best experimental 
evidence, practical and scientific, of the past 
20 years in America, with whatever help European 
work affords. Every bit of this vast mass of new 
and useful information is authoritative, practical 
and easily found, and no effort has been spared to 
include all desirable details. There are between 
6,000 and 7,000 topics covered in these references, 
it contains about 700 royal 8vo pages, and nearly 
500 superb half-tone and other original illustrations, 
making the most perfect eyclopedia of agriculture 
ever attempted. Handsomely bound in cloth. 
HERG Cire aiine SvIele bd:d-4 Kins aveld vials Lake santa $3.50 


Half Morocco, very sumptuous, postpaid ...$4.50 


HOW CROPS GROW, By Prof. Samuel W 
Johnson, of Yale College.—New and _ revised 
edition, A treatise on the chemical composition, 
structure and life of the plant. This book is a 
guide to the knowledge of agricultural plants 
their composition, their structure and modes o 
development and growth; of the complex organiza- 
tion of plants, and the use of the parts; the germina- 
tion of seeds, and the food of plants obtained both 
from the air and the soil. The book is indis- 
pensable to all real students of agriculture. With 
numerous illustrations and tab’es of analysis. 
416 pages. 5x 7 inches. Cloth.......... $1.50 


496 pages. 
Net a vonng ee So swe cute tieiieacden vee $200 


THE FARMER’S VETERINARIAN, By Charles 
William Burkett.—This book abounds in helpful 
suggestions and valuable information for the most 
successful treatment of ills and accidents, and 
disease troubles. A practical treatise on the 
diseases of farm stock; containing brief and popu'ar 
advice on the natur-, cause and treatmest of 
disease, the common ailments and the care and 
management of stock when sick. It is profusely 
illustrated, containing a number of balf-tone 
insert illustrations and a great many drawings 
picturing diseases, their symptoms and familiar 
attitudes assumed by. farm animals when effected 
with disease, and presents, for the first time, a plain, 
practical and satisfactory guide for farmers who 
are interested in the common diseases of the farm. 
Illustrated. 5 x 7 inches. 288 pages. Cloth. 
NOE ee sie casa at howls cy ah ac acen Ieee $1.50 


FARM MACHINERY AND FARM MOTORS, 
By J. B. Davidson and L. W. Chase. —Farm Ma- 
chinery and Farm Motors is the first American 
book published on the subject of Farm Machinery 
since that written by J. J Thomas in 1867. This 
was before the development of many of the more 
important farm machines and the general appiica- 
tion of power to the work of the farm. Modern 
farm machinery is indispensable in present day - 
farming operations, and a practical book like 
Farm machinery and Farm Motors will fill a much- 
felt need. The book has been written from lec- 
tures used by the authors before their classes for 
several years and which were prepared from 
jeastical experience and a thorou, Fi review of the 
iterature pertaining to the subject. Although 
written primarily as a text book, it is equally 
useful for the practical farmer. Profusely ‘llus- 
trated. 544 x 8 inches. 520 pages. Cloth. 
Neb ia25.043% aisig berate erae sou obs $3 05.0658 $2.00 


HOW TO CO-OPERATE, By Herbert Myrick. — 
A manual for co-operators. This book describes 
the how rather than the wherefore of co-operation. 
In other words it tells how to manage a co-operative 
store, farm or factory, co-operative airying, 
banking and fire insurance and co-operative 
farmer’s and women’s exchanges for both buying 
and selling. The directions given are based upon 
the actual experience of successful co-operative 
enterprises in all parts of the United States. The 
character and usefulness of the book commend it 
to the attention of all men and women who desire 
to better their condition. Illustrated. 350 pages 
$2 TAhochess “Clotti. 20.05. ccNudi eves cons $1.00 


BOOKKEEPING FOR FARMERS, By T. 
Clark Atkeson.—To which is added The Stock- 
bridge System of Accounts. The methods outlined 
in this pamphlet are so simple that any person 
having a fair knowledge of arithmetic can keep the 
farm records so that he will know what each product 
has cost him, and which crop and line of farming 
is paying the best. 5 x 7 inches. Paper..$ .26 


HOW TO HANDLE AND EDUCATE VICIOUS 
HORSES, By Oscar R. Gleason. —Directions for 
handling vicious horses. breaking colts, teaching 


horses tricks, ete., Illustrated. 205 pages. 5x 7 
inches, Cloth ..... tists es santne Sistine ewes $ .50 
THE PERCHERON HORSE, In America. 


By Col. M. C. Weld.—The history of the Percher- 
ons in America, their increasing popularity and 
influence on the horse stock of the country, are 
concisely treated by Col. Weld, while the history 
of the breed. its origin, systematic improvement, 
etc., are treated by Mons. Charles du Hays, the 
most distinguished of French authors writing upon 
the horse. Illustrated. 142 pages. 5 x 7 inches. 
CUO io. vhs ven stat aie Dian venvancd asa cae. $ .50 


HOME PORK MAKING.—The art of raising 
and curing pork on the farm. By A. W.. Fulton. 
A complete guide for the farmer, the country butch- 
er and the suburban dweller, in all that obtains 
to hog slaughtering, curing, preserving and storing 


pork product—from scalding vat to kitchen 
table and dining room. Fully illustrated. 125 
pages. 5 x 7 inches. Cloth............., $ .50 


LEFT-OVERS MADE PALATABLE, By Isobel 
Gordon Curtis.—How to make odds and ends of 
food into appetising dishes. Based on actual 
results by many of the best cooks and house- 
keepers, every recipe having also been tested at 
the New England School of Cookery by some of 
the ablest experts, or by the author. Illustrated. 
5x 7inches, 200 pages. Prettily bound in white 
enamel cloth. ........ eri ee eee $1.00 
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GUARANTEED SCALES AT SPECIAL PRICES| 
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The Eaton TECO Scales are made in our own 
factory where the highest standard of workman- 
ship is maintained down to the smallest detail. Our 


inspection, which the Government issue, accom-- 


TECO UNION SCALE $6.00 
a og panies each scale so you can readily see you are 


ti getting a thoroughly reliable scale and at a price 


proved by the Government. 


PRICE 


3,75 


23D622A. 


and carefully adjusted. 


house scale is wanted. 
poses. 


Shipping weight 18 lbs. 


LAND OR FARMERS’ BANKS 


In the West we are all agriculturists, 
although not all actively engaged in the 
pursuits of that ancient and honorable 
profession. For that reason the new 
scheme of land or farmers’ banks, which 
is being advocated by Lord Carrington 
to impart new life into agriculture in the 
old country, will be of profound import- 
ance to Western Canada? Anything that 
will ameliorate the conditions of home- 
steading, ready-made or hand-me-down 
farms, should receive our careful attention. 

Lord Carrington’s conclusions on the 
subject are largely the outcome of a 
study of the Raffeisen banks of Germany. 
A Raffeisen bank is one of those organ- 
izations for the betterment of the working 
classes, which, in Germany seem every- 
where to underlie and support the econ- 
omic fabric of the state. The Raffeisen 
bank, while it has the support and co- 
operation of the state, is at the same time 
an entirely independent, self-helping in- 
stitution. It was founded not by means 
of a fund advanced by the government, 
but in the form of a limited liability 
company with a capital of one million 
dollars, the shares of which were ex- 
clusively held by members themselves. 
One of the chief aims of the bank from 
the outset has been to draw into its ranks 
not only the impoverished holders of 
small areas of land but the more well-to-do 
farmer. In every community the aim 
is to induce all land-owners to join. In 
this way large sums paid in by the 
well-to-do farmer, provide the funds 
which are let out again to the needy. 
One advantage of this system is that the 
money thus passes from hand to hand 
from the ultimate lander, the well-to-do 
farmer, to the borrower—his poorer 
neighbor—by the shortest route, and the 
money has thus little chance to become 
dearer on the road. 

State support of the system consists 
chiefly in the fact that the’state under- 
takes through a state banking institution 
to lend money to the organization when 
needed, and that at half per cent. to one 
per cent. below the Reichbank rates. 
The Raffeisen bank passes the money on 
to the land holders at the abnormally 
small increase of a half per cent. to 


scales are first put through a very severe test by 
expert mechanics and are then stamped and ap- 
A certificate of 


EVEN BALANCE BRASS BEAM SCALE 


TECO Family Scales, handy and accurate, strongly built 
All parts are well finished and 
this scale will give perfect satisfaction where a useful 
It is also suitable for store pur- 
Has polished brass side beam clearly marked in 4 
ounces and weighs up to 4 pounds, 2 separate weights be- 
ing supplied for weighing over 1 pound, Scoop measures 
14% x 7% inches. Government certificate with each scale. 


PRICE 


6° 


23D620A. 
The 
Union 
is accurately 
adjusted and 
faultless in 
manufact ure. 
It is 8 combin- 
ation scoop 
and platform 
scale of the 
sliding poise 
type and es- 
pecially  suit- 
able for far- 
mers uses, All bearings 
are oil tempered tool 
steel. The scoop is made 
of heavy. tin and is 20 
inches long and 9 inches wide. 
measuring 18 x 10 inches. 


in half ounces, 
up to 80 
pounds. 


The platform is strong and roomy 
4 The beam is solid brass, plainly 
graduated in-ounces and pounds with notches on top for weighing 
The weighing capacity of scoop is in half ounces 
pounds, and weighing capacity vr platform is 240 
very, scale is tested before being shipped and is sup- 


23D621A. 


plied with a Government certificate. 
Shipping weight 50 Ibs. 


The Quality and Prices of these Scales should interest you. 


WINNIPEG 


CANADA 


you will find hard to duplicate for the reason that 
they are sold practically from factory to you, thus 
leaving middlemen’s profits in your own pocket. 


A GREAT VALUE AT THIS PRICE 


TECO Grocers’ or Household Scales. 


Solid cast base and frame with steel pivots, brass side 
beam accurately graduated and clearly marked in % ounces 
up to 16 ounces, 
ing up to 10 pounds. 
18% x 9 inches. 
and Government certificate is sent out with every one. 


Separate weights are supplied for weigh- 
Scoop is large and strong, measuring 
This is a most durable and correct scale 


Shipping weight 30 Ibs. 


They stand for Direct Dealing 


Every Scale we sell is eT. E ATO N C59 ica 


Guaranteed absolutely 


Every Scale accompanied 
by a Government Certifi- 


cate of Inspection—— 


three-quarters per cent. on the rate paid 
to the state. 

The benefit to the borrowing land- 
owners is obvious. While it is privileged 
to draw upon the state for funds, the 
Raffeisen bank, it must be noted, is com- 
pelled by its regulations, for the sake 
of absolute security, to deposit in the 
same state banking institutions the bulk of 
the money which flows into it from its 
ramifications all over the country. Only 
a comparatively small percentage of its 
surplus funds may be invested for greater 
profits in state stocks. The regulations 
strictly prohibit, however, the investment 
of funds outside the country. The 
practical aid offered by the Raffeisen 
organization to the amall laad owners all 
over Germany is by no means limited to 
its lending and banking activities. A 
great central sale depot has also been 
organized. Fodder products, manures 
and agricultural implements are sold to 
the small farmers all over the country. 
Finally the organization acts as an 
advantageous middleman, purchasing the 
corn and even dairy product of the farmer, 
and selling in the most favorable market. 
The turnover of this buying and selling 
depot alone was in 1908, over fifteen 
millions. While the Raffeisen organiza- 
tion works in co-operation with the state, 
its officials are not government officials, 
nor is it worked under state supervision 
or control. The organization is at any 
time free to reorganize on an independent 
basis should this be found desirable. Such 
a conjunction is, however, most unlikely 
on both sides.—Calgary Herald. 


THE SINGLE TAX MOVEMENT 


Boston Globe, Aug. 25:—As recently 
as a generation ago, there was scarcely 
one person in a million who saw anything 
unfair or wrong in buying large tracts of 
land and keeping it from productive uses, 
until the unearned increment made them 
rich. To-day there are many thousands 
who beiieve such a course is essentially 
immoral, and their numbers are con- 
stantly growing. By the taxation of land 
values they are seeking to restore the 
earth to those who will use it. Not alone 
the great struggle in England between 


the landless and the landed, which is 
being watched by all the world, and the 
quieter revolution in methods of land 
taxation, which has been going on in many 
German municipalities for a dozen years, 
but also the successful application of the 
single tax principle in a few isolated 
communities particularly in the Western 
and Southern parts of this country, reports 
of which will generally be found in little 
paragraphs in obscure corners of the 
newspapers—all these are signs of a 
changed conception of man’s relation to 
the earth. Of the wisdom of the single 
tax there may be doubt; of its introduc- 
tion without resultant injustice, in many 
cases there is little doubt, but of its high 
moral purpose of preventing monopoly 
and speculation in land, and restoring the 
earth to those who will use it, both for 
their own and other’s benefits, there is 
not the shadow of a doubt. 


LA FOLLETTE’S GREAT VICTORY 
(From The Public) 


Senator La Follette was nominated for 
re-election at the direct primary on the 
6th by a vote of 100,000 and a majority 
over his standpat opponent of 3 to 1. 
The Progressive candidates for all offices 
were nominated with him. It was a 
great victory, not for Senator La Follette 
alone, but for the people of Wisconsin and 
the progressives of both parties every- 
where. 

Senator La Follette deserves the con- 
gratulations of the progressives of all 
parties all over the ‘Union and in spirit 
he is getting them. He has made his 
fight long and faithfully against dis- 
heartening odds, stubborn opposition 
from national leaders, and unspeakable 
treachery, but never once has he wavered. 

Standpatters threaten now to defeat 
him in the legislature. Would to heaven 
they might succeed. What the pro- 
gressives of both parties—Democratic 
Republicans and democratic Democrats— 
now need most is a leader cormmanding 
their common confidence. They would 
get this if La Follette, after a popular 
mandate of $ to 1 for his re-election to 
the Senate, were thrust out by reaction- 
aries in the legislature. That fatuous 


performance, for which we dare to pray, 
would put him into the White House with 
the certainty of Fate—the first truly 
Democratic president since Lincoln. 


CATTLE ILL-TREATED 

A Toronto wire of Sept. 29 said:—An- 
other case of unnecessarily ill-treating 
cattle by improper feeding while in transit 
has been brought against the C. P. R. 

The complaintant is Henry Hepper of 
Walsh, Alberta, who was shipping 20 
cattle for the Toronto market. He says 
that on Friday, September 23, he left 
Winnipeg with the 20 head and arrived 
at White River on Sunday, September 
25, at 3.80 p.m. There, he states, he 
could get only two bails of hay, which he 
put in the cars. The animals were un- 
loaded and watered, and he was promised 
feed at Sudbury. There he was informed 
there was no accommodation for either 
feeding or watering. The animals left 
White River on Septemcber 25, at 11 p.m., 
and arrived at Toronto on September 27 
at 3.45, making forty hours on the way 
with only two bales of hay available 
after leaving Winnipeg. 

“Four other carloads, I am informed, 
were treated in the same way, with but 
two bales each,” stated constable Cavers. 
“This would make but ten pounds of feed 
for each beast for over forty hours. The 
shipper was put to the expense of several 
days’ feeding here before the animals were 
fit for market.” “They told me at 
Sudbury,” stated Hepper, “that they had 
no hay for a shipper like me. It was only 
for the big shippers.” A remand was 
granted until October 5, and it is under- 
stood the C.P.R. will attempt to get 
the evidence of officials. 


Theodore Roosevelt will stump the 
state in the interests of the New York 
progressives. 

It is stated that New York Democrats 
will probably name Judge Alton B. 
Parker as their candidate for governor. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier has cabled the 
Australian post-master general asking 
that New Zealand be placed on the new 


Australian-Vancouver steamship service, 
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THE ANIMAL BODY AS A MACHINE 
(Extracts from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 346) 


Mechanically the body of an animal 
is a very wonderful machine, but what 
is of peculiar interest in this connection 
is that the body is what the engineer 
calls a prime motor—that is, like the 
steam or gasoline engine, it moves itself 
and may supply power to move other 
machines. In fact, there is in some 
respects a very close likeness between 
the animal body and what are known 
as internal-combustion motors, i. e., 
those engines in which power is developed 
by burning liquid or gaseous fuel (gasoline, 
alcohol, producer gas, etc.) in the cylinder 
of the engine itself. Such an engine 
requires two things for its operation: 
(1) Sufficient repair material to keep its 
working parts in running order, and (2) 
a supply of fuel in proportion to the work 
to be done. Just these same two things 
are what the animal requires—repair 
material and fuel. 

In one respect, however, the animal 
body differs from the artificial machine— 
it can not be stopped and started again 
at will. As long as the animal lives the 
vital machinery is in operation, although 
less actively at some times than at others. 
The animal might be compared to an 
automobile whose engine must be kept 
running at a low speed in order to have 
the power available when needed. Con- 
sequently, the animal requires to be 
supplied with repair material and with 
fuel as long as it lives and not merely when 
it is in active use. 

That the feed of the animal is its 
source of both repair material and fuel 
is sufficiently obvious. We do not need 
a physiologist to tell us that when an 
animal is deprived of food its tissues waste 
away while its fat is burned up in the 
effort to keep the bodily machinery in 
motion. We may proceed at once, there- 
fore, to consider the feed in these two 
relations. 


Demand for Repair Materia 


The repair material for any machine 
must be of the same kind of which the 
machine is made. We have just seen 
that the machinery of the body is com- 
posed of protein, ash and water. These, 
then, are the materials which must be 
ee to keep it in repair. 

ater, of course, is or should be 
abundantly supplied in the drink and 
scarcely need be considered in a discussion 
of rations. 

Ash—The ash supply has received less 
attention in the past than its importance 
deserves. In the ordinary operation of 
the bodily machinery its ash ingredients 
are being continually excreted and the 
food must supply ash succient in amount 
and of the right kinds to make good the 
loss, while the growing animal needs an 
additional nipple for building up its 
new tissues. Fortunately, normally con- 
stituted rations appear to be rarely 
deficient in ash. Usually it is only when 
large amounts of certain by-product feeds 
are used or when there is a misrelation 
between grain and coarse fodder that 
edie attention needs to be given to 
the ash supply. 

Protein—The protein supply, on the 
other hand, calls for careful consideration. 
Protein is the characteristic ingredient of 
the animal mechanism, and is broken 
down and destroyed in its operation at a 
fairly regular rate. Moreover, since the 
bodily machinery is running all the time, 
whether any external work is done or 
not, this loss is continually going on. 

The body differs from a machine in 
being self-repairing, but it can not 
manufacture protein for repair purposes 
out of the carbohydrates and fats of its 
feed any more than it is possible to make 
repairs for an automobile out of the 
asoline which supplies the power. For 
its protein the body is absolutely depend- 
ent on the protein of the feed. This 
protein is needed for two purposes: 

First—It is required for repair pur- 
poses in the strict sense; i. e , for making 
good the wear and tear of the bodily 
machinery. The amount needed for this 
purpose is comparatively small, and is 
no greater under normal conditions when 
the animal is doing work than when it is 
not. Like a good engine, the body makes 
relatively small demands for repair mater- 
ial and requires chiefly fuel. 
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Second—Protein, as well as ash, is 
needed in the growing, pregnant, or 
milking animal to furnish the material 
for enlarging the working machinery of 
the body of the animal itself or of its 
young. The amount of protein required 
for this purpose is just so much in addition 
to that needed for repair purposes simply, 
and hence the feed of these animals must 
contain a more liberal supply of this 
ingredient. This is important, physiolog- 
ically, to secure proper nutrition of the 
young and economically, because the 
growth or milk produced is the principal 
object of the feeder. 


Feed as a Source of Repair Material 


For the reasons stated, the ash has 
generally been omitted from consideration 
in discussing the feed as a source of repair 
material. : 

The value of a feeding stuff as a source 
of protein to the animal body evidently 
depends in the first place on the amount 


as a source of power. If more are sup- 
plied than are immediately needed, the 
body is able to store away the surplus 
for future use, much as we may fill up 
the gasoline tank of an engine. To a 
small extent the body stores, up  car- 
bohydrates (in the form of glycogen), 
but most of its surplus fuel it converts 
into fat. The fat of the body, therefore, 
is its reserve of fuel. In fattening. the 
body is accumulating a surplus against 
future needs which man diverts to his 
own use as food. If the feed becomes 
insufficient, this store is drawn upon 
and the animal gradually becomes lean. 
Similarly, in growth and in milk pro- 
duction, the animal sets aside a part of 
the supply of both repair and fuel material 
in its food for its own growth or for the 
use of its young, and man appropriates 
the resulting meat or milk as repair and 
fuel material for his own body. 


Feed as a Source of Fuel Material 


We can run an engine with various 
kinds of fuel. For the steam engine we 
may use coal or wood or petroleum; for 
the internul-combustion motor, gas, alco- 
hol, or gasoline may be employed. Sim- 
ilarly we supply the animal body with a 
great variety of feeding stuffs from which 
it has to extract its supply of fuel, and 


Line of Corn Stooks at Manitoba Agricultural College 


of protein which it contains. Cottonseed 
meal carrying some 43 per cent. of protein, 
is evidently, other things being equal, a 
better source of protein than indian corn, 
carrying about 10 per cent. 

In the. second place, however, the 
protein of the feeding stuff must be 
capable of being digested by the animal. 
Of two feeding stuffs containing equal 
amounts of protein, that one is the more 
valuable as a source of supply in which 
the Heid pd proportion of the protein is 
digestible. 


The Demand for Fuel Material 


Since the animal machinery is running 
continually, it requires a continual supply 
of fuel material, the amount which is 
necessary depending upon theXamount 


even the materials: which it actually 
burns up are of various sorts. 
- These fuel materials are not all of equa) 
value. A pound of good anthr cite coal, 
for example, is, other things being equal, 
about 14 percent more valuable as fuel 
than the same weight of alchool, while a 
pound of fat in the food has twice the 
fuel value of a pound of starch. Evident- 
ly it will greatly simplify comparisons of 
different feeding stuffs and rations as 
sources of fuel material to have some 
simple method by which we can learn not 
only the amount of fuel material which 
the feed contains, but also the quality of 
that fuel. Such a basis of comparison is 
afforded by a study of the energy values. 
Measurement of Energy 
Anything which has the capacity to do 


Field of Spring Rye at Manitoba Agricultural College 


of work done. This fuel material con- 
sists chiefly of the carbohydrates and 
fats of the food, although if more protein 
be fed than ‘s required for repair and 
construction purposes it, too, may be used 
as fuel, while the worn-out portions of 
the protein tissues are also utilized—that 
is, the bodily engine can burn up its own 
waste products as fuel. The unnecessary 
use of protein as fuel material, however, 
is wasteful, because protein is ordinarily 
more expensive to buy or to produce on 
the farm than are carbohydrates-and fats: 

If the fuel materials supplied in the 
food are just adequate to the work to 
be done, they are virtually burned up 


work is said to possess energy. Hence 
we say that the fuel of the engine and the 
feed of the animal possess energy, since 
they enable the engine or the body to do 
work. They hold this energy stored up 
in the “latent” or “potential” form of 
chemical energy. When they are burned 
in the engine or the body, this chemical 
energy is set free, part of it being convert- 
ed into work and the rest escaping as 
heat. ; 
Plainly then, the value of a° fuel, or 
of a feeding stuff so far as it serves’ as 


fuel. depends, in the first, place, on how © 


much chemical energy it contains. This 
can be measured without difficulty by 
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converting it all into heat, by burning the 
substance, and measuring the heat pro- 
duced. Various units have been employ- 
ed in measuring heat, but the one used 
in this bulletin is the therm. 

A therm is the-quantity of heat required 
to raise’ the temperature. of 1,000. kilo- 
grams (2,204,.6 pounds) of water 1° C. 
(2.12° Fahr.) A pound of good anthra- 
cite coal would produce heat enough to 
raise the temperature of about 3,583 
kilograms of water 1° C. Consequently 
the chemical energy contained in the 
coal is 3,583 therms per pound. In 
preciscly the same way the amount of 


chemical energy contained in many 
feeding stuffs has been: measured. The 


following are the results of a few such 
determinations: 


Chemical Energy in 100 Pounds 


Energy 

Total = value 

therins therms 
Timothy hay ........... 175.1 33.56 
Cloverhity i.o5564..00%0 4 173.2 34.74 
Out BERHAG ec eed a alee 171.0 21.21 
Wheat straw ..........-. 171.4 16.56 
Corn meah: eos cane ck. ss 170.9 88.84 
Oates. Pee ae eine 180.6 66.27 
Wheat bran... 2... ....05 175.5 48.23 
Linseed meal ........... 196.7 78.92 


But the value of a fucl depends also 
upon how much of the chemical energy 
which it contains can be used, Hard coal 
contains plenty of energy, but it would 
not be of much use to run a gasoline engine. 
Wheat = straw contains fully as much 
chemical energy as corn meal. but much 
of that energy cannot be utilized by the 
animal machine. 

Two causes combine to affect the 
utilization of the chemical energy con- 
tained in feeding stuffs. 

First, more or less of the feed escapes 
from the body unburned. . 

Second, as already pointed out, the 
animal body has to extract its real fuel 
material from its feed, separating it from 
the relatively large proportion of useless 
material which it excretes. To effect 
this separation requires work and con- 
sumes energy, and t iis energy, of course, 
is not available for, other purposes. The 


~ case is somewhat as if the gasoline engine 


had to distill its own gasoline and separate 
it from impurities 

It is not then the total chemical energy 
contained in a feeding stuff which meas- 
ures its value as fuel material to the body, 
but what remains after deducting the 
losses in the unburned materials of the 
excreta and the energy expended in ex- 
tracting the real fuel materials from the 
feed and transforming them into sub- 
stances which the body can use or store 
up. For example, while 100 pounds of 
corn meal contain, as stated, about 170.9 
therms of chemical energy, only about 
88.8 therms remain, after all these deduc- 
tions have been made to represent the 
actual value of the corn meal as a source 
of energy to the organism. 


THROUGH FINE COUNTRY 


That the country through which the 
new Hudson Bay railway will run possesses 
agricultural and mineral possibilities that 
need only railway facilities to open them 
up was the substance of an interview given 
at Ottawa on Sept. 19 by Prof. R. W. 
Brock, director of the geological survey, 
who has just returned from a trip on 
which he accompanied Earl Grey through 
the north country. 

“While I had not time to make a 
thorough examination of any kind,” said 
Prof. Brock, “I noticed one promising 
looking belt on the Echimamish river, up 
which we went. It was about 130 miles 
Jong. There has of course been no pros- 
pecting in this district owing to the 
difficulties of transportation. The rail- 
way, however, will supply a splendid base 
for this work, and several of the inlets 
afford great opportunities for it. 

As regards agriculture, the country, 
of course, does not offer such advantages 
as does the prairie, still there is a lot of 
land that could be used for farming north 
of Lake Winnipeg particularly. It would; 
however, need experimental work to 
decide this question fully. : Y i 

“There is any amount of water power 
available all through the country, that is 
capable of development, the Nelson. river 
itself being one of the biggest in the world. 
in this respect.” : gee 

“Our route,” said Prof. Brock, . ‘lay. 
somewhat south of ‘the. location of the. 
road, but I do tiof think the district offers. 
niany difficulties for railway work, “There 
aré’ muskegs, of coutse, but these are to, 
be found in northern Ontario where the 
Temiskaming & Northern. Ontario oper- 
ates, and on the Transcontinental, too.’”. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 
This department of The Guide is maintained especially for the purpose of previding a dis- 
cussion ground for the readers where they may freely exchange views and derive from each 
other the benefits of experience and helpful suggestions. Each correspondent should remember 


that there are hundreds who wish to discuss a problem or offer suggestions, 


We cannot pub- 


lish all the immense number of letters received and ask that each correspondent will keep his 


letter as short as possible. 
necessarily for publication, 
Guide. 
public interest will be published, 


FAVORS OTTAWA DELEGATION 


Editor, Guipr:—If appearances go for 
anything it is the intention of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and his government to force upon 
the West corporation control and opera- 
tion of the Hudson Bay railway, notwith- 
standing that the universal desire of the 
people of the West, whose business it is 
and who will have to foot the bill, is that 
the road shall be built and operated by 
the government of the country. The 
idea of sending a large delegation to the 
Capital when the session opens, is an 
excellent one, and each of the delegates 
should go armed with strong resolutions 
from as many of the branch associations 
as it is possible to secure, strongly pro- 
testing tagainst the handing over of the 
Hudson Bay railway to any private 
corporation, no matter who they may be. 
Might it not be well in the meantime to 
hold a series of meetings throughout the 
country to emphasize the protest of the 
West against such high handed outrages 
as it would undoubtedly be to set at 
naught the will of the entire Western 
country. There is one remarkable fact 
in connection with this matter. Neither 
Sir Wifrid nor his ministers have gone 
any further than that they are not in 
favor of public ownership. They do not 
deign to offer any argument or reason 
why public ownership is so objectionable, 
that it should not be adopted in connec- 
tion with the Hudson Bay railway. It 
may be quite true that they are not 
miking a startling success of the I. ©. Ry. 
This is not, however, a very flattering 
commentary on their business capacily 
as a government, when every other 
country with the exception of Canada 
that has adopted the principle has made 
it work out to the entire sulisfaction of 
the people, Nor is Canada entirely an 
exception, as tae Timiscaming and North- 
ern Ontario railway. which has been 
constructed and operated by the govern- 
ment of Ontario, is claimed to be giving 
substantial satisfaction, as well as serving 
the people well is also proving a good 
business undertaking for the province. 
Then, Mr. Eaitor, Jet us have a series of 
rousing meclings, to protest against the 
iniquity of setting Lhe will of the interested 
people at defiance when it is so apparent 
to every thoughtful. person, that it is 
only a matter of time, and not long at that, 
when that great principle, the greatest 
by all odds, that has ever come before 
the Canadian or any other people, will 
be adopted not in small sections, but in 
the entirety. Why then should great 
additional burdens be laid on our shoul- 
ders, as that is what the result will be, 
when we undertake to get rid of the 
incubus of corporation ownersbip. ° 

S. THOMSON. 
Douglas, Man. 


MR. TREGILLUS REPLIES 


Editor, Guing:—I thank you for per- 
mission to reply to Mr. Frost, and will 
not abuse that privilege by taking much 
space. I wish to state emphatically that 
1 have no desire to make this or any 
question a personal one, I regret Mr. 
Frost did not write me, instead of taking 
the matter up in the columns of Tur 
Guipg, which obliged me to reply in 
same way. The Vermillion incident occur- 
ed at a subsequent period and had nothing 
to do with the original affair. Lexplained 
in my letter to Tue Guipe that I made it 
clear at every meeting; that 1 was there 
as a private cilizen and not representing 
the U. F. A. and I would hold no position 
for a moment that required me to relin- 
quish my rights of citizenship or my 
individuality; and I ask Mr. Frost why 
should I) not support any man who 
pledges himself to support the: principles 


Every letter must -be signed by the name of the writer, though not 
The views of our correspundents are not of necessity those of The 
The aim is to make this department of great value to readers and no letters not of 


adopted by the U. F. A. and who is a 
member of the association. Mr. Clark 
did the former before I promised to help 
him and he is a member of the U. F. A. 
Thanking you, Mr. Editor, for your 


courtesy. 
W. J. TREGILLUS. 
Calgary, Sept. 26th. 


MR. HORN’S RESIGNATION 


Editor, Guipe:—The resignation of Mr. 
Horn, chief inspector of grain at Winnipeg, 
came as no surprise to me. I have been 
looking for something of that kind ever 
since he was brave enough to institute 
proceedings against those manipulators 
of grain at the terminal elevators. The 
failure of Mr. Castle in having these 
elevators weighed up, long ago, and 
results published, prove again how strong 
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As I see that it is necessary that we 
producers should concentrate our capital 
through a channel of our own, so that we 
will be able to protect ourselves against 
any such stringency as took place in 1907. 


ANDREW INGVARSON. 


FREE TRADE ys. PROTECTION 

Editor, Guide:—Mr. Blodgett in his 
letter printed in your issue of August 
10, repeats the protectionist fallacy 
that it is possible to tax a community 
into prosperity According to the 
theory propounded in his letter all that 
is needed to increase the prosperity of 
any country is protective tarifis and the 
higher the tariff the greater the pros- 
perity. He seems to think that what 
one nation gains in the matter of trade 
some other nation must lose. And as 
a matter of fact protection and free 
trade stand for two antagonistic 
theories of civilization. Protection 
stands for the idea of national exclu- 
siveness and rests upon the view that 
the benefits of one nation can only be 
secured at the expense of other nations, 
Free trade on the other hand stands for 
national interdependence, It rests on 
the idea that in an industrial and com- 
mercial epoch the gain of one nation is 
the gain of all. 

We would consider it very foolish of 
the grocer if he was agrieved at the 
success of the tailor across the street. 
The greater the trade the tailor has the 
more he will be able to patronize the 
grocer, and vice versa, to their mutual 
advantaye. When a big departmental 
store advertises a cheap “sale no protec- 
tionist refuses to take advantage of the 
bargains offered on the plea that the 
sale is unfair to those firms that con- 


SIXTY YEARS OF PROTECTION IN CANADA 1846-1907 
(By Edward Porritt) 
Western farmers at the present time are intensely interested in the tariff, 


and are anxious to secure information upon tariff matters. 
book by Edward Porritt is the best work on the subject. 


The above mentioned 
Mr Porritt is a British 


Free Trader and is a professor in Harvard University, teaching political economy 


and lecturing on Canadian constitutional history. 


In 1905-6 he travelled with 


the Canadian tariff commission and has devoted a great deal of study to the 


Canadian tariff and the abuses which have followed protection. 


Mr. Porritt’s 


book is entirely, non-political and is a study of the tariff history of Canada for 


the last sixty years. 
time contains exact information on trade and manufacturers and the methods 


by which tariffs are made. 


will find Mr. 


Porritt’s book the most valuable one that he can secure. 


It is written in a most interesting manner and at the same 


Every farmer who is interested in tariff reduction 


He 


will also learn how the manufacturers lay aside politics in Lheir efforts to have 


the tariff burden increased. 
book, the 
year. 
any reader for $1.50 postpaid.— 


“system of legalized robbery” 
The book contains +78 pages and is fully indexed. 


If every farmer in Canada would read Mr. Porritt’s 


would come to an end inside of one 
It will be sent to 


BOOK DEPARTMENT, GRAIN GROWERS’ GUIDE, WINNIPEG 


an opposition the Grain Growers are 
fighting. There is litthe doubt in) my 
mind that the above reasons occasioned 
the resignation of Mr. Horn, If that 
supposition is proved to be a fact what 
ware the Grain Growers going to do? 
Will they allow these parties to skin the 
pradcs again for a season? Is there no 
law for such cases? It looks very much 


OLIVER KING. 


“as if there were not. 


Wawanesa, Man. 


BELIEVES IN FARMERS’ CAUSE 


Editor, Guipr:—I may say I have not 
been a shipper through the farmers’ 
agency for the simple reason. that I 
could not get cars when I wanted them, 
but in the future I am going to strain a 
point and have my grain go through your 
hands, and | would advise every shipper 
in this great West of ours to do likewise. 
1 also advise every farmer to take Tue 
Gee and read it carefully as I claim it 
is the only journal printed which is trying 
to educate the producers. to co-operate 
together to look after their own interests. 
W. J. Powell called on me last June and 

ersuaded me to take ten shares of Home 
ank stock, which I believe is a good 
investment, so much so that I have in- 
creased my number to fifteen. I also 
made application for four shares of the 
Grain Growers’ Grain Company stock 
which is a good investment, but I did not 
tuke them purely for the profit they 
would earn per annum. but to build up 
our company and make it one of the 
strongest institutions in Canada, which 
I think it will be in the near future. I 
would advise every grower of grain to 
take one or two shares in the company, 
and a few shares in the bank. 


‘because the consumers having 


tinue selling at the usual prices. The 
interests of the consumer in this case 
are considered of more importance than 
the interests of a few storekeepers. 
What concerns the people is not the 
transient harm done the other: firins, 
but the great cheapness that has come 
to them. As regards the rival firms, the 
evil done them is very much neutralized, 
more 
money to spend will encourage trade in 
other directions, This illustrates the 
ease of nations. In the past nations 
have gone to war with each other 
about dynasties to decide which man 
should be king and rule over a certain 
kingdom, 

The wars of the future will be eco- 
nomic, or to get trade. Protectionists 
say that trade follows the flag. Hence 
the increasing burden of militarism un- 
der which the nations of Europe groan. 
The free trader says trade follows the 
price list, and believes that the free 
exchange of commodities between 
nations fosters friendliness and good- 
will. Universal free trade would do 
more to establish international amity 
than a dozen peace conferences 

As to Great Britain’s prosperity: the 
protectionist papers over there are for 
ever crying out that Britain is ‘‘ going 
to the dogs.’? The Northeliffes and 
Doughtys and others of the same kid- 
ney come across here and repeat this 
tale of woe. And the funny side of it 
is that these same bunch claim a mono- 
poly of patriotism. If Great Britain is 
not prosperous what do these figures 
mean? 

Board of Trade Returns 

The Board of Trade returns for July 

issued on 8th August show exports total- 
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Patent Ripless 
Gloves 


are made for hard 
wear. Practically ever- 
lasting. No seams in- 
side to hurt the hands, 
and they are 


GUARANTEED 
NOT TO RIP 


ing £46,609,772 (stg), an increase of 
£3,748, 301 over July 1909 and £6,593,119 
over July 1908. The figures for the 
seven months of the year show a total 
increase of £71,993,234 (£31,830,457 in 
imports and £40,162,777 in exports) 
over the corresponding period in 1909, 
Every branch of trade shows a sub- 
stantia] increase on last year’s figures — 
manufactured goods £2,588,762—the 
chief rises being in iron and steel, cot- 
ton, and woolen fabrics. 

[Note:—In Great Britain the Board 
of Trade is a government department. ] 

Mr. Blodgett evidently wants to be 
taken seriously, but when he blames 
free trade for the unemployment in 
Great Britain he can hardly expect 
readers of The Guide to accept his dic- 
tum. He admits there is unemployment 
on this side of the Atlantic and cites 
three causes, viz., laziness, drink and in- 
competency. Now, Sir, unemployment 
will occur under either fiscal policy. 
There will always be times of depres- 
sion and times of prosperity. Just as 
there will be good seasons and bad 
seasons for the fisherman and the 
farmer. But, unwittingly, no doubt, 
Mr. Blodgett gives away the case for 
protection when he says of free trade 
Britain ‘‘she must either levy a tariff 
to cover the difference between her ac- 
customed wages and the wages of con- 
tinental Europe, or her laborers must 
accept the same miserable wages paid 
on the continent.’?’ The continental 
nations have protection. Miserable 
wages are paid to the laborers of con- 
tinental nations. Great Britain has 
free trade. Higher wages are paid to 
British laborers, So although he advo- 
cates protection for Canada he tells us 
that in Europe higher wages are paid 
under free trade and miserable wages 
under protection. And it is a fact, 
that today, in free trade Britain wages 
are higher, commodities are cheaper, the 
working day shorter, and there is less 
unemployment than in protectionist 
Germany. 

One advocate of protection tells us 
that the tariff keeps out the foreigner 
and secures the home market for the 
home producer. -Another tells us that 
we must tax the goods the foreigner 
sends us to secure a revival. But if 
the tariff is going to keep out the 
foreigner, how can we raise a revenue 
by taxing his goods? If the foreigner 
is to pay the tax it can only be because 
his goods come into the home market. 
If they do then protection is of no use 
in securing the home market for our 
own people. The protectionist cannot 
have it both ways. He can’t have his 
cake and eat it. We are all producers; 
we are also all consumers. Usually we 
only produce one thing or one kind of 
thing. We are all consumers of many 
things. Free trade considers both pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

Let me show you how, Mr, Blodgett. 
Take the case of woolen shirts. Say 
the price of one is 90cts. of that 
amount 30cts is tariff. For $1.80 I will 
get two shirts. The retail merchant 
will get a profit on two shirts. The 
manufacturer will get a profit on two 
shirts plus 60cts., which is tariff. Now, 
suppose we abolish the tariff my $1, 86 
will buy three shirts. I, the consumer, 
am much.ahead. ‘The retail merchant 
will get a profit on three shirts and the 
manufacturer will get a profit on three 
. Shirts. But on this latter transaction 
he gets no 60cts. of tariff. But do not 
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forget, I, the consumer, have got an 
extra shirt. You see the advantage to 
the consumer. What of the producer? 
Not the man who owns the factory, but 
the employee who works in the factory 
making woolen shirts. I presume it is 
the worker you are interested in. 


About Woolen Shirts 


In Canada there is an estimated popu- 
lation of over 7,000,000. Say half this 
number are men who wear woolen shirts. 
Three shirts can be obtained now for 
the same price as we could get two be- 
fore. There will be a demand for 
3,500,000 extra shirts, for you know it 
is an economic law which follows as 
surely as the night the day, that if you 
lessen the price of a commodity vou 
increase the demand for it. With this 
extra work for the producer, the maker 
of shirts, things will be busy in the 
factory. Plenty of work means good 
wages. Workers will be scarce, work 
plentiful. When two men are after 
one job, wages come down. On the 
other hand when there are two jobs for 
one man wages rise. Thus free trade 
benefits all round, The consumer gets 
his wants supplied cheaper. The pro- 
ducer gets more work and better wages. 
The employer gets more profits which 
if he could only see it would fully com- 
pensate him for his 35 per cent. pro- 
tective duty. Protection raises the 
price to the consumer. The effect of 
high prices is always to lessen demand. 
In these days of machinery large works 
can only be kept in full time by a 
large demand. Fortunes, nowadays, 
are made by small profits on huge 
transactions. Raise prices and you get 
for a little while large profits, but the 
high prices prevent the trade from ex- 
panding. With a fall in the demand 
there necessarily comes a fall in the 
supply, which again means dismissal of 
workers and unemployment. Two men 
after one job means a reduction in 
wages, 

In all affairs of trade the consumer 
is the dominating factor. Make prices 
artificially high by tariff walls or any 
other means, his (the consumer’s) de- 
mand fails and together consumer, pro- 
ducer, and employer suffer. There are 
other points in Mr. Blodgett’s letter I 
should like to deal with, but my time 
and your space forbid. 

‘““UNITAS.’’ 


MR. KENNEDY’S LETTER 


Editor, Gumipe:—I sent the enclosed 
letter to the Winnipeg Telegram on 
Sept. 21st but as they did not publish 
it I should be glad if you would publish 


it in Tap Guipe. 
JOHN KENNEDY. 


“The Editor, The Winnipeg Telegram, 

Sir:—On September 8th, you published 
in your paper a letter signed by J. W. 
Robson, of Swan River, to which I should 
like to make a brief reference. 

Mr. Robson accuses the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company of dishonesty in dealing 
with the farmers; so do others who seek 
to injure the Company. He is a share- 
holder of the Company and had the 
privilege of attending the annual meeting 
and making his charges where they could 
have been dealt with. Mr. Robson’s 
charge that the Company is dealing in 
options, on its own account, in a specula- 
tive way, is untrue. We do handle 
options for our customers, when requested, 
and get a commission, the same as any 
legitimate broker. 

Mr. Robson says. I wrote letters and 
took an active part against him in the 
Swan River election, The truth is that 
I wrote only one letter and it was to 
Donald McDonald, and any journal or 
individual is welcome to a copy of that 
letter, and I will gladly supply it upon 
request. I took. absolutely no part in 
the Swan River election, and I defy Mr. 
Robson to prove to the contrary. 

I am sorry that Mr. Robson saw fit 
to make light of my misfortune in having 
a limited education. I know it is true 
and admit it; but I wrote the letter to 
Mr. McDonald without help or inspir- 
ation. Though my learning may not 
be quite as great as that of Mr. Robson, 
yet I hope I may never try to profit by 
another’s misfortune. 

If you (the Telegram) had published 
Mr. Langley’s letter, Mr. Robson would 
have known the truth about his state- 
ment. The Company never asked farm- 
ers to ship grain to hold, and then sold 
it and charged them with storage. It 
was, however, the practice, when Smith 
had a car in store, ordered to hold, and 
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PUT YOUR FEET IN A 
PAIR AT OUR RISK! 


STEEL SHOES 


October 5th, 1910 


Will Surprise and Delight You 
With Their Lightness, Neat- 
ness and Comfort —Their Almost 
Unbelievable Durability 


We want you to slip your feet into a pair of Steel Shoes—to FEEL and SEE and KNOW how much LIGHTER, NEATER, STRONGER, more 


COMFORTABLE they are than any other work shoes in existence. 
a deposit of the price, while you are “sizing up” the shoes. 


expense and we will refund your money. 


Must Sell Themselves 
‘We ask no favors for Steel Shoes. Compare them 
with the best all-leather work shoes you can find. 
Give them the most rigid inspection inside and out, 
Let them tell their own story. It’s no sale 
unless, of your own accord, you decide that you 
must have them. 


Better Than the Best 
All-Leather Work Shoes 


Steel Shoes are the strongest and easiest working 
shoes made, 

There’s more good wear in one pair of Steel Shoes 
than in three to six pairs of the best all-leather 
work shoes. The leather is waterproof. The 
Steel Soles are wear-proof and rust-resisting. 

They are lighter than all-leather work shoes, 

Need no breaking in. Comfortable from the 
first moment you put them on. 

Impossible to get out of shape. They keep the 
feet dry. They retain their flexibility in spite 
of mud, slush or water. hey cure corns and bun- 
ions, prevent colds and rheumatism—save doctor’s 
bills and medicines. 


Thousands of Farmers 
Shout Their Praises 


The enthusiasm of users know no_ bounds. 
People can’t say enough for their comfort, economy, 
lightness and astonishing durability. The intro- 
duction of Steel Shoes in the neighborhood always 
arouses such interest that an avalanche of orders 
Follo wes. We igi NES fe is2 KARP Res AB ete oe WR BBR oe 

Here is the way Steel Shoes are made: The 
uppers are made of a superior quality of leather, 
as water-proof as leather can be tanned. Wonder- 
fully soft and pliable—never gets stiff! The soles 
and sides are made out of one-piece of special 
light, thin, springy, rust-resisting Steel. Soles 
and heels are studded with adjustable Steel Rivets, 
which prevent the bottoms from wearing out. 
Rivets easily replaced when partly worn. 50 extra 
rivets cost only 30 cents and should keep the shoes 
in good repair for at least two years! No other 
repairs ever needed! The uppers are tightly joined 
to the steel by small rivets of rust-resisting metal, 
so that no water can get between, Si feupiiyy BURMR ay 

The soles are lined with soft, springy, comfortable 
Hair Cushions, which absorb perspiration and odors 
and add to ease of walking. (63) 


Toronto, 


FREE! 


Send for Book, “The Sole of Steel,” 
or order Steel Shoes direct from this ad. 


For Men—Sizes 5 to 12 
6, 9, 12 and 16 Inches High 


Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, $2.50 per pair. 

Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, better grade of leather, 
$3.00 per pair. 

Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, extra grade of leather, 
black or tan color, $3.50 per pair. 

Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, $4.00 per pair. 

Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, extra grade of leather, 
black or tan color, $5.00 per pair. 

Steel Shoes, 12 inches high, extra grade of leather, 
black or tan color, $6.00 per pair. 

Steel Shoes, 16 inches high, extra grade of leather, 
black or tan color, $7.00 per pair. 

Aes ot hstei: 
iM Te Oo Eek, SHOE 


Main Factory: RACINE, Wis., U.S.A. 


Jones had a car in transit, of the same 
grade, instructed. to sell, we replaced 
Smith’s car with Jones’, in storage, and 
this made a saving for the farmers belong- 
ing to the Company, without any loss to 
the shipper. However, as it was objected 
to, this has been discontinued for a long 
time. 

As far as Direct Legislation goes, I am 
more heartily in support of it than ever. 
I think it is the only way the Great Plain 
People will get their rights, no matter 
which party may be in power. 

(Sgd.) JOHN KENNEDY.” 
HEART TO HEART TALK 

Editor, Guide:—Please find enclosed 
$1.00 to apply on my _ subscription, 
which I believe had nearly expired. 
If I were the editor of a paper I think 
I would like to hear from my subscrib- 
ers once in a while, as to their opinion 
of the paper, their criticisms, adverse 
or favorable. On these grounds, then, 


choice of articles, etc., but more than 
all, he must be watchful of the spirit 
in which these articles-are written. It 
seems to me that many articles that 
have appeared in The Guide were lack- 
ing a little in that spirit of fairness to 
all, that they were prejudiced in favor 
of the farmers. That too much noise 
is being made in reference to the way 
the farmers are being beaten or hood- 
winked. I want to see The Guide ring 
true, give to all, all the credit coming 
to them. All grain dealers are not bad, 
all combines are not formed for putting 
on the screws. The movement for co- 
operation should be done from an 
economie spirit, rather than for protec- 
tion of a certain class. Now, Mr. Editor, 
perhaps I have said too much, or not 
said it in the right way, but often 
and often something in The Guide has 
jarred on me as I read it. I wish The 
Guide every success, and may it truly 
help the western farmers to clear up 


Prof. Bedford examining a Crop of Hungarian Grass at the Manitoba Agricultural College 


Mr. Editor, I take the liberty of ex- 
pressing myself on some matters. I 


like The Guide. I think it is doing 
good work. The numerous articles on 
economic questions are worth a great 
deal and the readers of The Guide can- 
not help but become broader minded 
men. The co-operative movement in 
the West is hindered more by the nar- 
rowness of thought of the western 
farmers than all other obstacles  to- 
gether. The Guide is doing a work 
that cannot be done by any other’ pub- 
lication in the West. It will in years 
to come be the most influential paper 
among the many of the prairie pro- 
vinces. It behoves then the editor of 
The Guide to exercise great care in the 


their views on all economic questions. 
H. N. THOMPSON, 
Sourisford, Man. 
Note.—Such letters as this, written 


in such a spirit, help very much. We . 


try to be just to all in The Guide, 
but it must be remembered that we have 
a great fight on. The enemies of the 
farmers are very active. Many of them 
are unscrupulous. Of course, all honest 
men are not of the farming class. We 
realize that and every reader, of course, 
knows it. Human nature is the same 
everywhere. Some of our readers say 
we are too mild in our articles, so we 
try to ‘‘hew to the line’’ and protect 
the interests of our readers as much as 
possible.—Ed. 


tories running at full capacity, can scarcel 
demand from all over the world. The Public is rapi 


that Steel Shoes are GOOD FOR THE FEET 
&.. fer the HEALTH! GOOD for the Bank Account! 


Hence we are making this special FREE EXAMINATION OFFER, merely asking 
If they fail to convince you IMMEDIATELY you can notify us to send for them at our 


Overwhelmed by the World-Wide Demand 


The success of Steel Shoes is almost startling. Within three 
years we have established Steel Shoe factories in Racine, Wis.; 
Canada, and Northampton, England. These great fac- 


with the 
learning 


GOOD 


keep up 
ly 
! 


These Shoes are better for the 
feet, better for the health, better 
for the pocket-book than heavy 
work shoes or rubber boots. 


You Actually Save 
$5 to $10 a Year 


by wearing Steel Shoes. | Figure it 
out for yourself. One pair will out- 
last 8 to 6 pairs of ordinary work 
shoes. They save all repair bills 
and keep your feet in perfect con- 
dition. 


Free Examination 
And Your Money Back Promptly if it Looks Better 
Than the Shoes! 

You owe it to yourself to investigate. Get a 
pair of Steel Shoes for Free Examination by sending 
the price, which will be returned if you and your 
own feet are not convinced of their merits. 


For Boys—Sizes 1 to 5 

Boys’ Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, $2.50 per pair. 

Boys’ Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, extra grade of 
leather, black or tan color, $3.50 per pair. 


Why Wait? Send Now! 

No risk! No bother! No obligation! Don’t 
hesitate! Act while this offer is open! Simpl 
state size of shoe you wear, enclose the price an 
get the shoes for Free Examination. 

For General Field Work we strongly recommend 
our 6-inch high Steel Shoes at $3.50 per pair or the 
9-inch at $5.00 per pair. For all classes of use 
requiring high-cut shoes our 12 or 16-inch high 
Steel Shoes are absolutely indispensable. 


CO., Dept. 471, Toronto, Can. 


Great Britain Factory: NORTHAMPTON, Eng. 


THE HEAVY TOLL 

Editor, Guipe:—Minister Graham 
states that more thean 410 of the 1500 
million invested in out railroads has been 
paid by the government, that if they 
build the Hudson Bay railway as a 
government owned enterprise they must 
build .other roads, the people call for. 
Would it not be as easy and possible to 
get a commission to build and operate the 
railways, as it is to get men of satisfactory 
calibre for our present railway commis- 
sion. $410,000,000 with more to follow, 
justly used to promote transportation, 
but in a way the people have no share in 
the profits. : 

Sir Wilfrid stated we cannot resort to 
direct taxation in a new country. We do 
it in municipal affairs, we do it in school 
affairs, and Saskatchewan has a provincial 
tax on all land to make the non-resident 
help support our educational system. 
Why not pay Sir Wilfrid his salary and 
the appropriations he passes (a tax that 
would make the speculator who buys 
cheap land, watches it rise in value as we 
break up our homestead patches of 
Prairie, pay his share). Instead we 
collect these federal bills out of those who 
eat food, wear clothes and buy machinery, 
asking nothing from the non-resident land 
owners, but to accept the higher price we 
make his land sell for. 

J. H. HOLMES, 
Midale, Sask. 


ALBERTA LAWYER’S VIEW 

Editor, Guiwr:—I notice that some of 
your correspondents present tariff for 
revenue as the ideal system for Canada. 
I believe this to be an unsound principle, 
and that the only justification of a general 
tariff is for protection. When protection 
is no longer needed, there is no excuse for 
a tariff except possibly on luxuries. A 
revenue tariff makes the poor man pay 
for the support of the national government 
the same amount as the rich man, and 
this conflicts with the maxim that a tax 
should be in proportion to a man’s 
ability to pay. Free trade is another 
question. A tariff for revenue is not, 
and does not give free trade. 

Cc. E. A. SIMONDS. 

Leduc, Alta. 


The Winnipeg Development and In- 
dustrial bureau have worked out a plan 
for assisting English workmen in Win- 
nipeg in bringing their families to 
Canada. They have raised a fund of 
$12,500 dollars to carry on the work. 


The United Irish league of the States 
has voted $150,000 to assist the Irish in 
the next. parilamentary campaign. 
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Farmers Must 


The outcome of the hearing by the 
board of railway commissioners of the 
complaints of the Manitoba Grain Grow- 
ers’ Association as to ineffective cattle 
guards which the railways provide, and 
the continuous refusal of the companies 
to recognize claims for stock killed on 
their tracks, lays a new emphasis on the 
absolute necessity of the farmers getting 
closer together and extending their organ- 
ization. 

Chief commissioner Mabee clearly 
pointed out the situation as far as the 
board was concerned. He stated that 
they had done all they could and if 
farmers were going to have relief, they 
(the farmers) would have to go to parlia- 
ment and get amendments to the railway 
act. He also further intimated, if not 
in express terms that if that was to be 
done the farmers would have to do it 
themselves. In other words, the farmers 
themselves must devise the remedy and 
work out what amendments are necessary 
to make the railway act effective, in 
compelling the railways to give compen- 
sation for stock injured or killed on 
their property. The point in Chief 
Commissioner Mabee’s reference is that 
the farmers themselves must suggest or 
devise the amendments necessary to be 
made to the railway act. 

The Western farmers send a bunch of 
professional men to represent them at 
Ottawa and it is pretty safe betting that 
if effective legislation is to be passed at 
the approaching: sitting of parliament, 
by way of amendments to the railway 
act, those amendments will not come 
from any of the lawyers whom the 
farmers send to Ottawa to represent them, 
but must come from the farmers them- 
selves through their organization. 

Past experience clearly indicates that 
so long as the people send only profes- 
sional and commercial men to represent 
them in parliament and the legislature, 
the laws that will be placed on the statute 
books will be of such a character that 
they will grant special privileges that 
will be oppressive to the masses of the 
people. 


Organization Necessary 


In the matter of securing compensation - 


for losses of stock killed on the tracks, 
the individual farmer can do nothing 
against the railways, but were they 
properly organized they as a body could 
meet the corporations on somewhat even 
terms. As long as they are separated and 
have to deal individually for their rights, 
they cannot hope to succeed, while if 
they were a compactly: organized body 
through which the individual claims 
would be presented and pressed to settle- 
ment the result would be altogether 
different. The organization, in that case, 
would be somewhat along the line of an 
insurance company where the man 

would contribute their share towards 
securing the rights of the individual and 
the railway companies would cease resist- 
ing the payment of just claims such as 
they do now. ‘The farmers, if properly 
organized, could then afford to secure 
proper legal advisors and could see that 
the railway companies would have to 
live up to the law like any private citizen. 

As suggested by Mr. Mabee, it is 
quite apparent that the farmers must 
first secure legal advice as to the amend- 
ments necessary to be made to the railway 
act and send representatives to Ottawa 
to press for these claims. It seems an 
anomaly that we elect representatives to 
represent us in parliament and when we 
want anything in our interests we must 
go to the expense of maintaining a delega- 
tion to press our views on the govern- 
ment. 

Will the officers of our local branches 
take this matter up seriously and present 
it to farmers who are not yet seized of 
the importance of organization and their 
duty to identify themselves with the 
Grain Growers’ movement, the only 
organization of -farmers which we have 
had in Western Canada, that is effectively 
coping with the situation? In Manitoba 
we have now some one hundred and ninety 
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Ge Together 


branches and there are very few farmers 
who are not within reasonable reach of 
one of these branches.: Now that the 
season’s work is getting pretty well in 
hand, those who have in the past taken 
an interest in extending and supporting 
the Grain Growers’ movement should 
continue their efforts in the direction of 
impressing their neighbors with the im- 
portance of every farmer becoming a 
member and contributing his share 
towards the support of the institution. 


RAILWAY IGNORES ORDER 


Another case before the Board of 
Railway Commissioners at its present 
sitting in Winnipeg, illustrated the use- 
lessness of trying to inject conditions 
into a contract made by governments 
with the railways when they are grant- 
ing them subsidies and guarantees. 

When the Manitoba government 
made a contract with the Manitoba and 
South Eastern Railway, which is now 
part of the ©. N. R., one provision of 
that agreement was that saw-logs would 
be hauled from 150 miles from Rainy 
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river to Winnipeg at $2.50 per thousand 
feet, the object of this being to develop 
the manufacturing of lumber in Winni- 
peg so as to not only provide a con- 
suming market for the by-products of 
the mills, but also provide fuel for the 
people of Winnipeg. On the strength 
of that agreement with the govern- 
ment, the Rat Portage Lumber Oo., es- 
tablished a lumber manufacturing plant 
at St. Boniface and are now seeking 
relief from the Board of Railway. Com- 
missioners from the oppressive regula- 
tions imposed upon them by the C. N. 
R., but more especially for an order 
compelling the railway company to 
supply them with the necessary rolling 
stock to haul logs to keep the mill in 
continuous supply. 


Mr. Camerson, president of the Rat 
Portage Lumber Co., stated before the 
Board, that for six years the plant was 
only partially run for an average of 
125 days a year, and that conditions 
were getting so oppressive that if they 
were not granted relief and the C. N. R. 
compelled to live up to the terms of 
their agreement with the Manitoba 
government, that they would be forced 
to go out of business. Recently, part 
of the supply of the mill originated 


OTTAWA DELEGATION 


The movement in favor of sending a huge delegation to Ottawa 


to present the views of the farmers of Canada on the tariff situation, 
is progressing very favorably. The executive of the Dominion 
Grange has sent out instructions to each of the local Granges to 
appoint a delegate to go to Ottawa. The Ontario dairymen’s 
association is also taking the question up very seriously and is 
expected to send a large representation from that institution. The 
organized farmers in Quebec are also coming to the front, while 
there is every indication that a representative delegation will be 
present from the Maritime Provinces. The officers of the National 
Council of Agriculture have the matter in hand, their plan being to 
have a delegation if possible from every province in the Dominion 
meet in Ottawa for one or two days and discuss matters pertaining 
to the needs of farmers throughout the Dominion, and then demand 
a very substantial reduction in the tariff. 

The farmers of the Prairie Provinces will be glad to know that 
they are not alone in this agitation for a reduction in taxation. 
As a matter of fact the farmers of Ontario have always: taken the 
lead in the movement for tariff reduction. It is very fortunate 
that they are doing so and that they are becoming so aggressive. 
Being situated as they are, near the seat of government, they are 
in a better position to bring pressure to bear on parliament. Per- 
haps they are not so keenly concerned as their Western brothers, 
because of the peculiar situation of the Western farmers, the 
tariff being especially oppressive upon them. Hence, all the more 
reason why in this movement the Western farmers should spare 
no effort to be largely represented on the delegation to Ottawa. 
Every one of our branches in Manitoba and the other provinces 
should, as soon as the hurry of the work is over, and it is possible to 
get together, seriously discuss the practicability of every branch 
sending one or more delegates to attend this Meeting at Ottawa. 
,The expenses will of course be large, but no larger than the import- 
ance of the situation demands. 

They will be confronted with a huge organization having 
unlimited financial support and very large political power who can 
afford to spend large sums of money in resisting the pressure that 
the farmers may bring to bear upon parliament. Those who profit 
from the tariff are not going to loose what they have without a 
struggle. The force of their compact organization and their large 
financial advantage can only be overcome by the farmers with 
numerical strength and a determined stand for their righteous cause. 
A delegation comprising several hundred Western farmers going to 
Ottawa, would be a revelation to those who effect to think that 
farmers cannot organize to make their strength felt. 

The expectation now is that the delegation will leave the West 
on a special train about December 1. Those attending will have 
the opportunity to spend the Christmas holidays with friends in 
Eastern Canada if present plans materialize. 

I will send further information to the branches in a short time. 
‘In the meantime think about it and be getting ready. 


R. McKENZIE, 
Sec’y M.G.G.A. 
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Honorary President: 
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Directors; 

Peter Wright, Myrtle; R. M. Wilson, 
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from that portion of the C. N, R. run- 


ning through Minnesota. The railway 
company imposes 50 cents a thousand 
higher freight rate from Minnesota 
points on the railway than they do, 
from Rainy river, although the hauling 
is not much more than half the dis- 
tance. 

The defence put in before the Board 
by the solicitor of the railway is 
characteristic: ‘‘That the agreement of: 
the government compelled them to haul 
logs from Rainy river to Winnipeg at 
$2.50, yet that portion of the road in 
Minnesota, although a part of the C. N. 
R. system, was working under another 
charter, and that the restrictions im- 
posed upon the 0. N. R. by the Mani- 
toba government did not apply to this 
part of the road, although it was 
financed by Manitoba government 
bonds.’’ 

The railway also imposes a switching 
charge of $2.00 a car on the Lumber Co., 
for switching their cars into their mill 
siding, which was not contemplated in 
the agreement made by the government 
with the railway. 


Sheep Lined 
Coats 


are lined with thoroughly 
cleaned and selected 


skins. 


H.B.K. patent Kantilever 
Pockets, which cannot sag. 
The warmest coats for out- 


door wear in cold weather. 
3 § 


west Land Regulations 


NY person who is the sole head of « 
family, or any male over 18 years old, 
may homestead a quarter-section of avyail- 

able Dominion land in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
or Alberta. The applicant must appear in 
person at the Dominion Lands Agency or Sub- 
. Agency for the district. Entry by proxy may be 
made at any agency, on certain conditions, by 
father, mother, son, danghter, brother or sister 
of intending homesteader. 

Duties.— Six months’ residence upon and 
cultivation of the land in each of three years. 
A homesteader may live within nine miles of 
his homestead on a farm of at least 80 acres 
solely owned and occupied by him or by his 
father, mother, son, daughter, brother or sister. 

In certain districts a homesteader in good 
serait et pre cinpe a ppartes enue alone: 

e. his homes 4; ice per acre. 
Duties—Must reside six months in each of six 


stead right and cannot obtain a Pps 
in certain 
districts. Price $3.00 peracre. Duties—Must 
reside six months in each of three years, 
pad fifty acres and erect a house wo 


W. W. CORY, 
Deputy of the Minister of the Interior. 


N.B.—Unauthorised publication of this ad- 
vertisement will not be paid for. 
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[A FEW RAMBLING THOUGHTS 
When the Railway Commission visits 
Western Canada a great deal of the 
time is oecupied in hearing cases relat- 
ing to the lack of feneing on the rights 
of way of the different railways. 
Several cases were heard at the last 
sitting of the commission, held at 
Edmonton, and what happened? In 
one case the applicant was severely re- 
buked for bringing the case forward, 
being told that he should not go to the 
commission seeking cheap law and that 
the killing of his stock was only a 
result of his own uegligence in not 
keeping his gate closed, thereby letting 
his stock get out and onto unenclosed 
land. The commissioners did give some 
small relief by ordering the railway 


company to fence its right of way along: 


the vacant piece of land. 

The question is, what is going to be 
done about it? 
a railway company for damages he gets 
a stock answer in return to the effect 
that after investigating the matter the 
company finds out that the stock were 
running at large, contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Railway act and, there- 
fore, the company is not liable. Then, 
for fear some fight might be left in 
the man, the claims agent sometimes 
adds a clause to the effect that the 
farmer can consider himself lucky if an 
action for damages to rolling stock, etc., 
is not taken against him, and the awful 
responsibility resting on this man in the 
event of any human lives being lost is 
also pointed out. Sometimes the farmer 
is not bluffed that way and possibly 
after several months of scrapping, a 
compromise at the rate of about twenty- 
five cents.on the dollar is made. In 
other cases nothing. results, and the far- 
mer knows he will stand no chance in 
a court of law. ‘If he won'in the lower 
court he would soon lose out by being 
unable to pay. the.costs entailed through 
the numberless appeals. which would be 
entered: at every. stage of the game. 

The farmers have, therefore, turned 
to the Railway Commission, knowing 
that the menibers thereof.were men who 
would give a square deal, and have 
asked’ for relief. The answer they have 
received is a rebuff, which is taken in 
many ¢ases as an insult added to injury. 
The final outcome is that the complain- 
ant becomes one more agitator who 
will do what he can to make his 
wrongs known, Such action and talk 
will not make a contented people. 

What then ean be done? The Rail- 
way Commission cannot make laws and 
the chairman has truthfully stated that 
the commissioners are only there to ad- 
minister. the, luws.already made. ...Per- 
haps if Judge Mabee were given the 
power to adjust a few of these laws it 
would be avery: short time, until the 
whole matter was: righted as. he has 
shown: himself a shrewd, level headed, 
commonsense man who is always ready 
to give every. one a square deal. 

The railway act must be amended and 
the full onus of proof must be placed 
where it belongs. It is not right that 
all the loss as. well as the responsibility 
should be on the farmer. The com: 

anies should bear their share as well. 

ome day the change will come and let 


us hope that the change will come’ 


quickly, ‘ 

: huge required include the placing 
of the full onus of proof upon the railé 
way companies, making them respon- 
sible for stock killea upon their right 
of way at any point except where the 
highway intersects the right of way, the 
fencing of all railway lines with efficient 
fences, and providing efficient cattle 
guards. y tH 4 

If this is done the complaints: will be 
few and far between, for it will place 
the farmer on an equal footing with 
the railway and the little catch clauses 
under which the companies work will 
be éliminated. 

Tt seems also that the excuse is made 
that efficient cattle guards have not 
been devised. The answer to. that re- 
mark is if the railway act calls for ef- 
ficient guards, the guards will be forth- 


If a farmer applies to. 
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coming, but the farmer will go one step 
farther and state that the old pit cattle. 
guards, were safe. before and would be. 
safe aguin. Stock will not go over a 
hole in. the ground no, matter what 
people. may say, unless, of course, they. 
have been badly seared by something. — 


These are just a few. rambling 


thoughts which came to the surface 


after reading the report of the recent 
sitting of the commission at. Edmonton. 
Perhaps someone else. will add their 
thoughts and even yet we might get 
something done. It’s worth trying any 


way. 
E. J. F. 


FOREST FIRE CASE 


Realizing that the time allotted to the 
delegates of the U. F: A. would be all too 
short tu enable them to present’ in detail 
all the questions. in which they. were 
interested to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and his 
colleagues, the delegates from, Cowley 
Union, consisting of Messrs. Ross and 
Kemmis, knowing the Hon;, Frank Oliver 
personally, interviewed him on the evening 
previous to the public meeting on. the 
question of the. prevention ‘of forest. fires, 
etc. We had the satisfaction of seeing 
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ranchers and others in. the neighborhood, 
and who not only bad to fight the fires 
but to.feed the men who came. from a 
distance. The forest warden had to 
locate the fire, then come out and procure 
men and then go back. and superintend: 
operations, all of which lost valuab'e time, : 
millions of feet of timber being destroyed 
fur want of proper organization to fight 
the fires... These. fires. in. the foot hills 
destroyed timber. that. was’ peculiarly 
valuable to the farmer and residents in 
the district, for. these small bodies of 
timber are generally handled. by small 
mills outside the combine, and: formed: a 
means. of providing. competition. which 
the minister acknowledged was heartily 
detested. .by. the big smill owners . who 
classed them as pirates. 

We pointed: out the utter inability, of 
one min, no matter how strong, willing 
and able, to handle fires in these: moun- 
tains. Jt.needed many. more and at least 
one man with authority over each. district 
to hire.help. and. purchase provisivns, 
The minister, said it. was absolutely im- 

ossible to. thoroughly safeguard » the 
orests. of the: Dominion. and asked .if this 
were a genuine appeal to protect Dominion 
property or an.attempt to secure private 
property, and on our, answer proving 
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that’ the minister was thoroughly inter- 
ested and before we left he gave us every 
assurance that. the question would be 
taken up on his return to Ottawa. He 
informed us that Sir Wilfrid Laurier’ was 
keenly alive to the necessity of preserving 
our timber and. even the brush growing 
on the head waters of the streams, and 
that’ our requests were reasonable and 
practical, Pa aely i 

: Mr. Ross introduced .the subje-t ‘by. 


stating that a. tract of hill and mountain. 


country from the Crows Nest’ Pass north 
to High River had been burnt’ over this 
summer, that in the vicinity of ‘Cowley 
the Forest Warden had more than thirty 
miles square to patrol,'and. in the nature 
of things he could not by any possibility 
cover the ground, furthermore he had no 
authority to hire men or teams or purchase 
supplies for the fire fighters, who were a 


voluntary force raised from the: farmers, ~~ 


satisfactory he then asked. why. this: 
sudden, interest. had) developed . if. fires 
did not occur every. summer and why. our: 
district had been especially scourged ‘by 
the fire fiend. merase tua g ay 
\We pointed out that this.country was. 
very. well settled up, that large towns. 
and numerous villages were springing up, 


‘that with ‘thé’ advent of the holiday. 


season hundreds of campers went’ to the 


hills: and.-head waters, of our _streams.. 


The woods were full of these campers all: 


suimmer’.and ‘from our ‘own ¢xperience-. 
with these people’ we -had found’ that.in. 
“very ‘many’ cases they were absolutely 


ignorant of the danger of leaving their 
fires alight, that we thought in a majority 
of cases these fires were due to their care- 
lessness and ignorance. A. few were 
perhaps incendiary and a few were started 


by the railway. - For-these reasons. more. ... 


men. were necessary in. well. settled .-dis- 
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tricts than in those more remote in, order 
that the timber might be safeguarded. 

We further represented the hardship 
and expense entailed on those who had 
fonght the fires, this year, not to mention 
the loss of their time in spring, haying 
and harvest. Cases are known where 
men had lost three wecks haying, ten 
days harvesting and a week in the busiest 
lime last spring and some men had fought 
fire for nearly a month straight.” These 
men had no. compensation though an 
effort was being made to get it. Some 
ranchers, had fed the fighting crews, 
numbering from twenty to forty men, for 
days, also. without’ compensation, but 
an application has been made for it. 

The minister, while. he would not, for 
he said he was unable to. promise any- 
thing along this line said he would take 
the matter up with his colleagues. He 
finally promised to go into the whole 
subject and have it carefully studied out 
with a view to imiproving very materially 
the conditions of forest ‘protection. Le 
was good enough to say that the deputa- 
tion had afforded much light and infurma- 
tion on the matter. 

The -hour being late, the. interview 
was. then terminated, but there is one 
suggestion which might, be made in 
following up the work already done, that 
is that every forest ranger ought to be a 
fish and game warden as well) Our 
streams are depleted in. spite of regula- 
tions, and as the fishing attracts the 
campers, Who are the chief cause of fires, 
it would give the forest wardens an extra 
hold over them. The suspicion is around 
that nets and dynamite. are used in the 
best. fishing grounds we have, and as the 
forest wardens are travelling all the lime 
they should be in a good position to stop 


such proceedings, 
JOHN KEMMIS, 
Cowley. Secretary. 


RALLY AT HOLDEN © 


Despite the fact that. the weather was 
ideal, and. the. farmers, were. therefore 
exceedingly, busy, making up for the time 
lust. during the rainy spell in) August, 
there was a large turnout of members of 
the Holden Union at the meeting held on 
September 15th, and. they. were. con- 
siderably: augmented by townspeople and 
others who had, come to hear what the 
U, F.. A. was doing. . Arrangements had 
been made for Mr. E. J. Freim,, general 
secretary of.the U. F. A., to be present 
and start the fall work ofthe Union. The 
chair. was taken at. three o'clock by.:Mr,, 
Appelbee, vice-president of. the Holden 
Union, who immediately called on. Mr. 
Fream to address the meeting. In the 
course of a rather lengthy address Mr. 
Fream thanked. the members for the 
opportunity. they had given him. of 
meeting with them, and then took up 
in, detail the, work done by the association 
since its, inception, dealing | with . the 
questions taken up at the first convention 
and following them down to the present 
day. He. also explained what the pork 
packing scheme meant and took up. the 
questions, which. were discussed on. the 
occasion, of. Sir, Wilfrid. Laurier’s visit 
to. the: West. »Mr,. Thos... Kennedy, , of 
Ulster, followed;on. behalf. of, the Holden 
Agricultural Society and appealed, to the 
members. for, assistance, The..meeting |. 
then closed with a hearty vote of thanks,. — 
to. Mr, Fream for . his interesting address. __ 
. DISTRICT CONVENTION: COMING 

‘At’ the last meeting of Fishburn Union 
the subject of sending delegates to Ottawa 
was brought up'‘and the secretary. was 
instructed’ ’ to “ascertain” the probable 
Pn ferret se act and the time ‘the 
delegatis wotild*be required‘-there. ~ Ar- 
rangements are also proceeding apace 
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Get 5 to 
10 bushels more 
wheat per acre 


YOU can do it by scientific 
methods of cultivation, 


Don‘t take our say so but look at 
the Experimental Farm results this 


year. 
Indian Héad 85 to 54 bus. per acre 
Brandon -. 27 to 34 bus. per acre 


We teach these successful methods 

in our correspondence course of in- 

struction. You can study at home 

and have personal attention by mail. 
Write for Prospectus to Dept. Gd 


Correspondence School of 
Scientific Farming of 
Western Canada Limited 


212 Rookery Building, Winnipeg, Man. 


STEAMSHIP PASSENGERS 


SAILING FROM 
NEW YORK 
Book Your Rail Passage’ Via 
St. Paul or Duluth, Chicago and 


The Double Track° Route 
in connection With Lehigh Valley 


Through Trains 
Daily 3 
Road- 


Scenic Route; Smooth 

bed; Polite Employees, and Spe- 

cial Attention given Steamship 

Passengers. 

We represent ‘all Steamship 

Lines and Cook ’s Tours, 

All... information «© cheerfully 

given, reservations...made..and 

tickets. issued, 

A. BE. DUFF, 

General Agent, Passenger, Dept., 

260 Portage Ave., WINNIPEG. 
Phone Main 7098, 


A Postcard 


will bring you our 


Free Catalogue 


which contains numerou 
illustrations of i oH 


Monuments 


showing our latest designs 


Buy from us 


and we guarantee you 
satisfaction and a 


Saving of 25 % 


When writing address 
T. J. SOMERVILLE & CO. 
Brandon - - = Man. 


Somerville Steam Marble 


and 


Granite Works 
Rosser Ave. - Brandon, Man. 


in regard to the district convention: This 
will probably be held at Pincher Creek 
abuut the middle of November, andevery 
effort is being made to have'a successful 
gathering of the members in this con- 
stituency. 

Fishburn, CHAS. HARVEY, Secretary. 


~Luchia, 
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ORGANIZATION . IS. GROWING 


The organization work-is growing apace 
in Southern Alberta and we now 
added to. the list Kipp Union No. 181. 
Although the -bare word of organization 
has just been received’ so far, still it will 
be a matter of only a short time until 
further. details’are received and then we 
shall be able to give the full list of officers, 
Mr. Thos. Scott, of Lethbridge, is the 
secretary-treasurer of Kipp union, and 
we Wish him, together with all the other 
members and. officers, every success in 
the work, 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL UNION 

Nothing succeeds like success, .and- while 
he has his hand steady at the successful 
work” Mr: J. Quinsey believes in: going 
tight: ahead. He has just returned*from 
a trip to Rocky Coulee, where he organ- 
ized a Union, under the name. of: White 
Lake Union, on the evening of September 
17th, Notwithstanding the busy ~ time 
there was a fair turnout and the evening 
passed rapidly with music and speeches, 
as well as the general business. Twelve 
members joined the Union, and the first 
officers clected are:—President, A. Russell, 
Rocky Coulee; secretary-treasurer, Roy 
Rocky Coulee; White. Lake 
Union joins the ranks as No. 182. 


FAVOR, THE SCHEME 


Owing to harvesting operations the last 
meeting of Okotoks Union was harily 
representative, the bulk of the members 
still being busy. A special meeting will 
be called at a later date when all the. bus- 
iness on hind will beuttended to. The sug- 
gestion-to send.a representative to Ottawa 
was very favorably received’ and. several 
members expressed their willingness to 
contribute towards expenses if anything 
was done. Three contracts forthe pork 
packing plant, aggregating 50 hogs, were 
also secured. 


P. P: WOODBRIDGE, Secretary. 
Okotoks. 


CROPS ARE GOOD : 

While there is no meeting to report for 
Innisfree Union, it may be interesting 
to know that everybody is busy at the 
haying and harvest....As the. papers, are 
telling of bad times and poor crops in some 
parts of the province it is just aswell to 
let it be known that we have a harvest to 
gather in. My own. potatoes are “good 
and.from...what. I. can.. learn... from:..my. 
neighbors there is generally a good crop 
of them here: and. of good, quality.» I 
cannot say at present if there will be any 
hay to ship from this district but,I believe 
that there will be enough for all the local 
needs, The quality of grain, is, first class 
and there should be an abundance. of 
good sced. This seems to. be.a. time 
when. the. government. could do, most 
good by advancing some cheap money to 
the farmers needing seed grain... Had. the 
government. advanced the money to the 
farmers at the time of the shortage three 
years ago, they could have. secured. far 
Letter seed [or less money, 

L..T.. NOBES, Secretary. 


Innisfree. - 
OPEN A GRAIN MARKET 

The last regular meeting of Strome 
Union was held on August 18th, and after 
the roll had been signed oné new member 
was received, A motion was pissed that 
the standing committce be ‘instructed to 
report at the next meeting in regard to 
securing half cash for butter and eggs 
supplied by the farmer. A’ resolution 
was presented by Jacob Spvon’ that a 
quitterly sum, of ten cents be, paid in to 
the treasury so that we might have some 
money to work with, and that same be 
voted on at the next meeting. “A report 
was received from Jacob Spoon in regard 
to a gritin market. He stated that in 
his opinion the vacant lot south of the 
Massey Harris building would bea suitable 
place. Ht was decided to advertise our 
next’ meeting in the local paper. Two 
subscriptions were secured for Tug Guipe. 
Strume. WILLIAM LINDSAY, Sec. 


INCORPORATE THE U. F. A. 

At the last regular meeting of Tillsdown 
Union the following resolutions were un- 
animously adopted: ‘That the  Legis- 
lative Committee of the U. F. A. tuke up 
the question of ‘the incorporation of that 
body with the Alberta’ government as 
soon as possible.” “That we, the mem- 
bers of Hillsdown Local Union of the U. 
F. A., do suggest tu the executive of that 
body to try und muke arrangements 
for the purchase of binder twine for the 


‘members “direct from a manufacturer 


next Season,”’ 


Hillsdown. A. T. ROWELL, Sec. 


have- 
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—Established 1882— 


1s Canada's Leading School of Telegraphy, 
Shorthand and the Business Branches. 


Awarded First Prize at St. Louis World's 
Exposition on its Work and Methods 
§ Day and Night School—Individual Instruction—Desirable 


positions secured for all graduates and worthy students— 
, Visitors are always welcome. 


We Aso Give Instruction By Malt. 


Write us or Phone, Main 45 for Catalog 
and fuil particulars 


Winnipeg Business College 
Cor. Portage Ave.andFortSt., ~- Winnipeg, Can. 


E.. J, O’SULLIVAN, PRES. 


he ‘‘Bt’’ Stanchion is second to none 


ha eavy ‘U’ Bar Steel and malleable castings used in 
construction 
BE” one thoroughly tested before leaving the factory 


6 Up-to-date - 

very barn should be equipped with stanchions 

sk anyone who has them installed, WHY? 

hey cost-no more than old style cow ties 

hey are handier and more comfortable for the beast 
y cannot afford to be without them longer 


Write today for our Free Catalogue 


BEATTY BROS., Brandon, Man. Head Office & Factory: 


FERGUS, Ont. 
Our line also includes Hay Tools and the ‘‘BT’’ LITTER CARRIER 


Stop Spending Money 
for Harness 


There are thousands of dollars worth of harness ruined yearly 
by the use of injurious harness oils and dressings... Many of them 
contain acids, shellacs, varnish and other ingredients employed to 
give a cheap glossy finish. Harness thus treated dries out quickly 
and Joses its strength, 


HARNESS LIFE 


is made from secret process oils, and makes the leather soft, pliable 
and. perfectly, waterproof, Keeps the leather in perfect. condition, 
and vives it a fresh appearance. 

Blackens the harness, but not the hands. 


Ask your dealer for a 25c. sample tin. If he does not keep it, order 
direct. 


The Carbon Oil Works, Ltd. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers of Cow! Brand Stock Drips, Barn Spray, Vermin 
Death, Poultry Peace, Ointment-of-Tar and a 
great number of Ranch Remedies. 


R. A. BONNAR, K.C.. 


Bonnar, Trueman & Co. 


W. H. TRUEMAN, LL.B. 


BARRISTERS, ETC. 


Offices: Suite 7 Nanton Block 
WINNIPEG 


P.O. Box 223 
Telephone 766 


P.S.—_Those Western Farmers certainly led me a merry chase but 
I’m glad I took the trip: I learned to smoke 
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Speakers and Topics 


At the Fifth Dry Farming Congress at Spokane 


With speakers representing officially 
the governments of many nations, with 
exhibits showing the products of dry 
land farmed in a practical manner, 
with delegates from all over the world 
representing farming interests general- 
ly and all the varied industries inter- 
related with agriculture, the Fifth Dry 
Farming Congress,-which opened in the 
State Armory in Spokane, Wash., on 
Monday, Oct. 3, will be the most impor- 
tant convention of the year in the Paci- 
fic North-west. 

Never before have so many men of 
international prominence been secured 
as speakers at an agricultural conven- 
tion, and the lessons that will be taught 
in their addresses will bear fruit all 
over the world. 

The program has been tentatively ar- 
ranged. In addition to the list of 
speakers announced at this time there 
will be several others of equal promin- 
ence, who will make practical talks 
and take part in the discussions, 

The attendance at the Congress will 
probably be the largest in its history. 
The meeting affords an excellent op- 
portunity to visit the Pacific Northwest. 
as special rates have been made by the 
transcontinental railroads, and as the 
Dry Farming Exposition is held jointly 
with the Inter-state Fair it makes .a 
grand exhibition of dry land products 
of not only the northwest but the whole 
world. 

The speakers announced are as fol- 
lows: 

Hon. John Burke, governor of North 
Dakota. 

Hon. Adolph O. Eberhart, governor of 
Minnesota. 

Hon. Edwin L. Norris, governor of Mon- 
tana. 

Hon, James H. Brady, governor of 
Idaho. 

Hon. M. B. Hay, governor of Washing- 
ton. 


Hon, Frank W. Mondell, U. 8. congress- 
man, Newcastle, Wyo.; president 
of the Dry Farming Congress and 
chairman of the congressional com- 
mittee on public lands, ‘‘ National 
Legislation Affecting the Dry 
Farmer.’’ 

Mr. Louis W. Hill, president of the 
Great Northern railway. 

Hon. Jos. M. Dixon, U. 8S. senator, -Mis- 
soula, Mont.: ‘‘National Appro- 
priations for Better Agriculture.’’ 

Prof. Hardy W. Campbell, the well- 
known dry farming expert, Lin- 
coln, Neb., ‘‘The Test of the Camp- 
bell System. ’’ 

Prof. H. M. Bainer, agricultural expert 
of the Santa Fe railway, Amarillo, 
Tex., ‘‘The Development of Dry 
Farming Implements. ’’ Prof. 
Bainer was recently farm manager 
of the Colorado Agricultural col- 
lege. 

Prof. Thomas Shaw, associate editor 
the Dakota Farmer. 

Prof. J. D. Tinsley, agricultural ex- 
pert of the Santa Fe railway, Al- 
buquerque, N.M., formerly agrono- 
mist of the New Mexico Agricul- 
tural college. 

Mr. Fred Whiteside, Kalispell, Mont., 
‘*Diversified Dry Farming.’’ 

Mr. G. W. Martin, Denver, Col., ‘‘Dry 
Farming Economics from _ the 
Transportation Standpoint.’’ 

Mr. F. C. Sumner, Clyde Park, Mont., 
‘“The Development of Drouth-Re- 
sistant Seeds.’’ Mr. Sumner is a 
prominent ranchman. 

Hon. W. D, Hoard, publisher of 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Atkinson, Wis., 
‘*Dairying.’’ 

Hon, A. E. Chamberlain, Brookings, 8. 
D., ‘‘Introductory Agriculture in 
the Publie Schools.’’ 

Mr. Anders L. Mordt, Guymon, Ok., 
‘“‘The Dry Farming Situation in 
the Great Southwest.’’ 
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Mr. F. T. Griffin, general land agent of 
the Canadian Pacifie railway, Win- 
nipeg, Man., ‘‘Commercial Results 
of Dry Farming Development in 


Canada.’’ 

fon. Nelson 8S. Pratt, mayor of 
Spokane. 

Mr. C. M. Fassett, president of the 


' Spokane Chamber of Commerce. 

Prof. Alfred Atkinson, chairman of the 
national board of the Dry Farming 
Congress, Bozeman, Mont. 

Mr. Henry W. Newton, chairman of 
the Washington board of control. 

International Speakers 

Hon. P. Bakonyi, ministry of agricul: 
ture, Budapest, Hungary, ‘‘Dry 
Farming in Hungary.’’ 

Hon. W. R. Motherwell, minister of 
agriculture, Saskatchewan, Can. 
Hon. John Barrett, director general of 
Pan-American Union, Washington, 
D. C., ‘‘Dry Farming in Latin 

: America. ’’ 

Dr. Theodore Kryshtofovitch, agricul- 
tural representative of Russian im 
erial government in the United 
tates. 

. Nicholas Kaumanns, imperial re- 
presentative of German depart- 
ment of agriculture in the United 
States. 

Mr. George Harcourt, deputy minister 
of agriculture, Alberta, Can. 
Prof. John Bracken, agronomist, univer- 

sity of Saskatchewan, Can. 

Prof. W. H. Fairfield, superintendent 
experiment station at Lethbridge, 
Alberta, Can. 

Representatives of the Federal 
Government 

Hon. Frederick H. Newell, director of 
the reclamation service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., ‘‘Dry Farming and ir- 
rigation in Combination.’’ 

Dr. Willis L. Moore, director of the 
weather bureau, Washington, D.C., 
‘¢Co-operation of the United States 
Farmer.’’ 

Dr. 8. A. Knapp, in charge of southarn 
agricultural extension work, bureaa 
of plant industry, ‘‘The Effect of 
Scientific Tillage in the South.’’ 

Mr. Mark A. Carleton, cerealist in 


charge of grain investigations, 
bureau of plant industry, ‘‘In- 
creasing the Hardiness of Cereal 
Crops.’? 

Mr. Byron Hunter, field agent office of 
farm management, bureau of plant 


industry. Walla’ Walla, Wash., 
‘‘Dry Farming in the Columbia 
Basin.’’ 


Mr. John 8. Cole, assistant in dry land 
agriculture, bureau of plant indus- 
try, Denver, Col., ‘‘Lessons from 
the Dry Farming Investigations of 
the Department of Agriculture, 
1910.’’ 

Dr. C. R. Ball, in charge of co-operative 
bureau of plant industry, Wash- 
ington, D. C., ‘‘Grain Sorghums 
as Dry Land Crops.’’ 

Mr. Edward L. Wells, section director 
‘“Climate and Its Relation to Dry 
Farming.’’ 

Practical Talks by Dry Farmers 

Canada—Mr. J. M. Cooper, Norton, Alta. 
Mr. Thomas Woolford, Cardston, 
Alta. 

Mr. Hugh Mackintosh, Macleod, 
Alta. 

Colorado—Mr. E. R. Parsons, Parker. 

Mr. A. M. Axelson, Haxtun. 


Montana—Mr. Norman &._ Ilolden, 
Dillon. 

Idaho—Mr. W. Hi. Philbrick, American 
Falls, 

South Dakota—Mr. Mark OC. Rich, 
Lithia Falls. 
Representatives of: Agricultural 


Associations, 


Kansas—Hon. HE. D. Wheeler, Wakee- 
ney, president Western Kansas 
Farmers’ conference (affiliated 
with the Dry Farming Congress). 

South Dakota—Hon. A. E. Chamber- 
lain, Brookings, president of the 
Western South Dakota Dry 
Farming association. 

Texas—Mr. G. A. Martin, El Paso, pre- 
sident Texas Dry Farming congress. 

Wyoming—Hon. J. R. Carpenter, Chey- 
enne, president of the Wyoming 
State Dry Farming association. 

Utah—Prof. Lewis A. Merrill, Salt Lake 
City, president the Utah Dry 
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‘*I’am getting along nicely and will never regret my term in the Cen- 
tral Business College.’’ 
The above is a quotation from a personal letter to the Principal. This 


boy is now Manager of a large lumber and implement business in a ris- 
ing Saskatchewan town. 


A business education is an absolute essential as part of a young man’s 


equipment for lite. Those with it soon forge to the front. Write for 
catalogue and enclose this ad. G. 3. Address the 


Wm. HAWKINS, Principal - Winnipeg 


The Absolute Surety of Good Style and Service 


REAL ECONOMY CAN ONLY BE EXERCISED 
IN BUYING GOOD FURS & 


Our Furs afford increased length of service over and above 
that of ordinary goods. This fact alone should interest all 
purchasers. We want every intending Fur purchaser to 
have our Catalogue. Write at once for Fur Catalogue ‘“‘N” 


FAIRWEATHERS LTD., Winnipeg 


TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


For Sale or Trade 


425 acres first-class land, 60 miles west of 

Winnipeg, 3 miles from station. Will sell or 

trade for property in or adjoining Winnipeg. 
Clear title. 


W. J. Christie & Co. 


200 Union Bank Bidg., Winnipeg 


Farming association, ‘‘The Lesson 
of 1910.’ 

New York—Hon. W. M. Giles, Skanea- 
‘teles, secretary the New York state 
grange, ‘‘Scientific Tillage the Ag- 
ricultural Salvation of America.’’ 

Washington—Mr. L. C. Crow, Palous, 
state president the Farmers’ Edu- 
cational and Co-vperative union, 
“(Dry Farming—lIts Place in Agri- 


Crops.’? 
Prof. W. M. Jardine, agronomist, 
agricultural college, Manhattan, 
‘*Selecting Dry Land Farms.’’ 
Montana—Dr, J. M. Hamilton, presi- 
dent Montana Agricultural college, 
Bozeman, ‘‘The Place of the Agri- 
cultural College in the Develop- 
ment of the West.’’ 


eulture.’? North Dakota—Dr. J. H. Worst, presi- 
Representatives of State Agricultural dent State Agricultural college, 
Colleges Fargo, ‘‘ Agricultural Education in 

Idaho—Prof. W. L. Carlyle, dean of ag- the Publie Schools.’? 
riculture, college of agriculture, Prof. H. L. Bolley, dean of depart- 


Moscow, ‘‘Livestock sreeding and 
Feeding on the Dry Farm.’’ 
Prof. F. D. Farrell, director of ex- 
periment stations, Caldwell, ‘‘The 
Time of Planting Winter Grains on 
Dry Lands.’’ 
Prof. E. J. Jddings, principal 
school of agriculture, ‘‘Educating 
Toward the Farm.’’ 
Kansas—Prof. Ed. H. Webster, dean of 
agriculture, agricultural college, 


ment of biology, Fargo, ‘‘Conserva- 
tion of the Purity of Soils’? 
Prof. J. H. Shepperd, dean of agri- 
culture, Fargo, ‘‘Dry Farm Crop 
Rotation. ’? 
Prof. W. R. Porter, superintendent 
state demonstration farms, ‘‘ What 
Demonstration Farms Are Doing 
for North Dakota.’? 

Oregon—Prof. John A. Bexell, dean of 
commerce, State Agricultural col- 


“Manhattan, “‘Dry Land Forage 
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lege, Corvallis, .‘‘Farm Business 
Management.’’ 
Prof. Henry D. Seudder, agrono- 


mist, Corvallis, ‘‘Dry Farming in 


Oregon.’’ 
. Dr. James Withyeombe, director of 
experiment. stations, | Corvallis, 


‘«Dry Farm Legumes,’’ 

South Dakota—Dr. H. H. Stoner, in 
charge of soil investigations, experi- 
ment station, Highmore, ‘‘The Re- 
lation of Physical Condition of 
Soils to Movement of Soil Mois- 
ture.’ 

Utah—Dr. John A. Widtsoe, president 
State Agricultural college, Logan, 
“‘How to Reduce the Water Re- 
quirements of Plants.’’ 

Prof. Robert Stewart, chemist, 
Logan, ‘‘ Nitrogen and Humus Pro- 
blem in Dry Land Farming.’’ 

Washington—Dr. E. A. Bryan, president 
State College of Agriculture, Pull- 
man, ‘‘The Advantage of Educa- 
tion in Mastering Dry Farming Pro- 
blems.’’ 

Prof. R. W. Thatcher, director of 
agriculture, Pullman, ‘‘ Adaptation 
of Crop to Soil and Climate.’’ 
Prof. C. C. Thom, agronomist, Pull- 
man, ‘‘ Tillage for Moisture Conser- 
vation.’? 


Institute Sections 


Tuesday at 10 a.m. and 2 p. m., and 
Wednesday and Thursday at similar 
hours, there will be Institute Section 
meetings in the smaller convention halls 
adjoining the main convention hall. 
These section meetings will be under 
the mangement of the following super- 
intendents of farmers’ institute work in 
their respective states: 

North Dakota—S. A. Hoverstad. 

South Dakota—A. E. Chamberlain. 

Utah—Prof. Lewis A. Merrill. 

These superintendents will have en- 
tire authority in the organization and 
carrying out of their respective pro- 
grams, 


BUSY WITH ESTIMATES 

An Ottawa dispatch of Sept. 29 said: 
There will probably be no communica- 
tion on reciprocity sent from Ottawa 
to Washington for two or three weeks. 
Hon. W. 8: Fielding, who is in charge 
of the negotiations for Canada, reached 
Ottawa today after an absence of three 
months in Europe and found much de- 
partmental business pressing for atten- 
tion. 

The immediately pressing work of 
preparing the estimates for the coming 
session will require his constant atten- 
tion for the next two or three weeks. 
About the middle of October he expects 
to write Mr. Knox, secretary of state 
at Washington, that he is in a position 
to resume on behalf of Canada the 
reciprocity negotiations proposed last 
spring by President Taft. Mr. Field- 
ing will ask Mr. Knex for suggestions 
as to the conduct of the negotiations 
and whether the next conference should 
be held in Ottawa or Washington. The 
government here looks for some sub- 
stantial results of the negotiations bene- 
ficial alike to both countries. 

While there have heen a good many 
expressions against reciprocity in any 
form, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s administra- 
tion feels that this view is not held by 
a majority of Canadians. However, the 
government is determined that no in- 
terest in Canada shall be sacrificed. Un- 
less the United States is prepared to 
meet concession for concession there 
will be no result from the reciprocity 
negotiations, and in any event ample 
protection will be maintained against 
undue American competition in manu- 
facturing products. The feeling at 
Ottawa is that President Taft genuine- 
ly desires a successful outcome of the 
conference and that there will be fair 
and reasonable dealings on both sides. 
Along what lines the concessions will 
be made can hardly he indicated at this 
time, but there is little doubt but that 
the proposals which will be made by 
Canada will be for freer interchange in 
natural products. There may possibly 
be proposals for concessions on some 
lines of manufactured goods, such as 
certain agricultural implements taken 
either as a whole or in part. 

Reciprocity in coal will also be dis- 
cussed, 

Mr. Fielding was busy at his office 
this afternoon within two hours of his 
arrival from Montreal and laughed at 
the alarmist reports in the press as to 
his health. The slight attack of facial 
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Workingman’s 
Warmest 


Friend 


SHEEP LI 
COAT 


Made of Duck, Corduroy, 
Frieze, Whipcord and Etoff. No 
small pieces used for lining. All 
skins are selected and thorough- 
ly cleaned. Seams 
DOUBLE STITCHED, 

Special H. B. K. patent Kan- 
tilever pockets on each coat, 
giving them ten times the 
strength of the ordinary pock- 


are all 


ets. 


The actual daily need of the 


Teamster, Farmer, Laborer, Me- 
‘ chanie, and all other 


OUTDOOR WORKERS. - 


You can’t be COLD IN IT, 
and you can’t be COMFORT- 
ABLE without it. 

The best material obtainable 
and expert workmanship, com- 
bined with years of experience, 
and the newest features and in- 
ventions, places it first always 
in the estimation of the work- 
ingman who prefers 


WARMTH IN WINTER. 


For sale by leading dealers 
throughout Canada. 


Made and guaranteed by the 
HUDSON BAY KNITTING 
CO., MONTREAL. 


af 110 


Makers of the celebrated H.B.K. 
Mackinaw Clothing and other 


warm wearables tor winter 
weather. 


paralysis due to exposure to the cold 
winds of the Atlantic several days ago 
is not interfering with his usual abun- 
dant zest for work. His medical ad- 
viser in Montreal has assured him that 
the attack is of no serious character and 
that the facial nerves will soon be 
again in normal condition. 


. Take our mutual opponents, the manu- 
acturers. When they organized they 
ad far too much worldly sense to think 

of starting a separate or new party. 

They set to work and practically cap- 

tured both parties; with the result that 

one of their officials boasted only a few 
months ago that they held the West in 
their grip and had power, if they wished 
to use it, to turn our cities into a desert. 

—Geo. Langley, M. li. A., Guide, Sept. 

21. 

T dare say that most people will agree 
(regarding the powerful. organization so 
graphically described by Mr. Langley), 
that we, the Grain Growers, should be 
able to present to the government a 
front view of our ranks which will 
impress them. as being fully as formid- 
able as that of our foes. 

Unless we can do this, the govern- 
ment will be most likely to coquette 
with our opponents, who boast that 
they hold the West in their grip. Llow 
ean we best bring our united power to 
bear, so as to attract the government 
to us? .Do you think one way is to 
show the government there is a body 
still more powerful than the manufac- 
turers? One worthy of just as much 
consideration and just as much or more 
to be feared. 

Tow can this best be done? In. the 
meantime »I ‘suggest keep on getting 
them in. Get them in and go on with 
the education. Get them in on the life 
plan. A large number of intelligent 
men with a good large fund at their 
disposal, generating unity of purpose, 
aim, and object. Such a foe as above 
described; and so meny other problems 
to solve, will ultimately bring out a 
leader that will coax us in some manner 
to. act in concert, so as to make it 
impossible for mannfacturers to give 
the word that will turn cities into a 
desert, or our farms either. 

Rew Gy 


OLIVER GETTING BUSY 
At a well attended meeting of the 
Oliver Branch of the G. G. association, 
held at. Cleeland School house, Septem- 
ber 22nd, the following resolution was 
- passed after a lengthy discussion of the 
Hudson’s Bay railway project. : 
‘Resolved, that we the members of 
the Oliver branch of the Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers’ association strongly 
favor government ownership and opera- 
tion of the Hudson’s Bay railway, and 
that we endorse the plan of sending a 
delegate representing, if possible, each 
association in Alberta, Saskatchewan 
aud Manitoba to press our views upon 
the Canadian Parliament at Ottawa.’’ 
R. J. KEATING, 


Oliver, Sask. Acting Sec. 


ORGANIZATION NEEDS 

I just dropped in to see you while 
passing through Moose Jaw. I have 
just come from Willow branch and was 
much struck with the outlook for the 
future of that*country, from a farming 
point of view. I sounded one or two 
homesteaders on the subject of the 
Grain Growers’ association, and found 
they knew nothing about it. In the 
brief time at my disposal I managed to 
interest two people in the association 
and the company, B. Derby and Mr. 
Powell, both of Deauton. Derby says 
he knows of you. I promised tim some 
sample copies. of The Guide, likewise 
Powell. 

My idea is that the country south of 
Moose Jaw, right to the neighborhood 
of the United States, is a splendid place 
for organization. work, As yet very 
little land is broken, but.railways are 
comng ‘in, and next year many home- 
steaders will have crops to market. TI 
think if there was a little mission work 
done amongst them the bulk of. these 
crops could be secured for the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company, but I believe 
that the sooner something can be done 
the. better, as farmers are, generally 
speaking, slow thinkers, and take time 
to make their minds up. My regular 


‘office address. 
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address is Box 37 Willow Bunch, Sask,, 
but for the next few weeks I shall be 
at Alanda. 

K. L. JOHNSON, 
Moose Jaw, Sept. 22. 


NEITHER DEAD, NOR DOZING 


I notice that my name appears among 
the secretaries who have not made pro- 
per returns as you desire. I know I 
sent the report promptly, but in case it 


got lost in the mail, as I fear often is’ 


the case, the following: statement may 
be of use. 

We met, and organized on the 28th 
of March of this year. Named our 
branch ‘‘Oreadia,’’ which is our post 
Our association was 
formed by ourselves at a regular meet- 
ing. Everything was done by motions, 
moved, seconded, and carried. We have 
thirty-six members all , annual. We 
have met so far in Mr. Dodges’ house 
at Oreadia, Sec. 26--Twp. 26—Rge. 5. 
Mr. Dodges kindly placed his. house at 
our disposal, but when winter comes, 
stable room may not. be available for 
our teams, and I cannot say if the 
arrangement will be continued or not. 
Our officers. are: President, John F. 
Ried; vice-pres., Ferdindant Jonat; sec.- 
treas., John G. Stephens; directors, Jas. 
Sinclair, Oreadia; Frank Patterson, 
Yorkton; John Kiels, Oreadia; Jas. 
Dodge, Oreadia; August Grumut, York- 
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the tickets good for two or three months 
with stop over privileges, uny place in 
Ontario? If this were secured I beliéve 
it would not be a difficult task to secure 
a deleyation, as many, of us realize the 
importance of bringing all possible pres- 
sure to bear upon the Dominion govern- 
ment and now is the opportune time. 
JP UARVEY LANE. 

Huronville, Sask. ‘ 

Note.—-No coal, only through the com- 
bine, You must pay the piper. 


IS THE SHOUTING OVER? 


‘‘The shouting and the tumult die, 
the captains and the kings depart.’’ 
And when the mist has cleared away, 
we find to:our amusement that. the 
world is not so interested in the im- 
pression Luarier made on the western 
farmers as it is in the impression the 
western farmers made on Laurier.— 
Mercury. 

‘*Yes,’? the manufacturers are no 
doubt wondering if the Grain Growers 
will back up their requests and deepen 
the impression they have.made until it 
has the impress of a demand. ' 

They are wondering, now that the 
tumult and shouting has died, what 
will be revealed when the mists are 
eleared away; wondering whether the 
captains. and, kings, will, really be. there, 
truly revealed, a solid phalanx of deter- 
mined. Grain. Growers, facing. the. manu- 


Lady Madcap, two year old filly. Sire Everlasting 
First Prize Winner in her class at Moose Jaw Fair, 1910. Owned by John Logan, Westview, Sask. 


ton; George Wiles, Oreadia. * Please 
make notice of this letter in The Guide, 
and correct the item, which was noticed 
by many, that proper return was not 


made, 
JOIN G. STEPITEN, 
Oreadia, Sask. Secretary. 
Note.--We are pleased to make cor- 
rections of this kind, and are anxiously 
awaiting the next letter from Orcadia. 


GETTING INTERESTED 

Will you kindly give me the name 
and address of coal companies from 
which we, as the Huronville G. G.A., 
could purchase coal by the ear lot. TI 
see in the columns of The Guide that 
there is an agitation among the farmers 
to send a delegation to Ottawa when 
parliament meets, to show the Dominion 
government that nothing short of gov- 
ernment ownership of the Hudson Bay 
railway and terminal elevators and re- 
duction in the tariff, will meet with the 
approval of the western farmers. This 
delegation may seem a large undertak- 
ing, but it would amply repay us in 
years to come if we succeeded in getting 
our requests granted. 

Could not the central associations of 
these provinces secure a special rate 
from the railway companies; getting 


facturers, armed for the fray. Or will 
half the farmers and all the manufac- 
turers be discovered entrenched on one 


side and half the farmers with the few . 


hide bound partisans, on the other side? 
That is the question. Is the shouting 
over? Shall we forget, shall we for- 
get? Shall it end in fog? 


THIRSTING FOR INFORMATION 


My father, myself, and brother, each 
farming here, and all reading” The 
Guide, thirst for further knowledge of 
your excellent organization. The 
nearest meeting place is, I believe, at 
Lawson, some twelve miles from here, 
and too far for us to attend, and be- 
sides we have plenty of good farmers 
in this district, and we should be con- 
ducting our own meetings. We think 
perhaps we: could help the association, 
and ourselves, if we knew how. Will 
you please tell us? What would you 
consider tle smallest quantity of grain 
profitable to ship by car?’ Please give 
me full directions for shipping to the 
Grain Growers’ Grain Company. 

HARRY T. COULE, Jr., 
Maplebush, Sask. Fairmead Farm. 

Note.—We expect a branch to get 

to work at Maplebush. ae 
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SASKATCHEWAN. GRAIN 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Honorary President: 
E.N. Hopkins, Moose Jaw 
President: 
F.M.Garses - Fillmore 
Vice-President; 

J. A. Murray - Wapella 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Frep, W. Green - - Moose Jaw 
Directors at Large: 

E. A. Partridge, Sintaluta; George 
Langley, Maymont;  F, W. Gseen, 
Moose Jaw; F. C. Tate, Grand Coulee; 
A. G. Hawkes, Percival; Wm. Noble, . 
Oxbow. 


District Directors: 

James Robinson, Walpole; J. A. 
Maharg, Moose Jaw; Charles Dunning, 
Beaverdale; Jobn Evans, Nutana; 
Dr. T. Hill, Kinley;. Thos, Cochrane, 
Melfort; Andrew. Knox, ..Colleston; 
George Boerma, North Battleford... 


A RISE IN MILE 

‘«Saskatoon, Sept. 27.—At a meeting 
of the milk dealers held’ here today “it 
was decided to increase the price of 
milk from 10 cents a quart to 12 1-3 
cents a quart and the price of cream 
from forty to fifty cents a quart.’’ 

Yes, milk dealers, fruit dealers, grain 
dealers, and every other dealer can or- 
ganize but the farmers. What are 
these:milk dealers kicking at any way? 
They measure their own milk, mix their 
own milk, skim their milk, put the 
price on their milk. What is the mat- 
ter with them? But, Grain Growers, 
what, do.they do?.. Who méasures their 
grain? Whoogrades it? Who sets the 
price..on..it?.....Who..skims...it?...... They 
kick, and kick, but do not know enough 
to get together and kick together. 
Where is our Gideon—our David? He 
will yet appear; and do valiantly. Then 
we shall raise a dust. 


FARMERS’ LOAN COMPANY 
According to lon. W. R. Mother- 


‘well’s figures, a million arcres of 
Saskatchewan’s crop this. year was 
a total failure. The most of this, 


according to the same authority, was 
in the very recently settled districts. 
Taking an average of 100 acres. per 
farmer for rough calculation, it means 
that ten thousand new settlers have 
nothing» whatever from~ their’ year’s 
work with which.to meet present. obli- 
gations and. to carry them. through the 
coming year till anether crop comes in. 
The deputy-sheriffs will have a busy 
winter, If ten thousand ;western far- 
mers will each subscribe for two $100 
shares in a loan eampany, formed to 
finance hard-hit: new: settlers; they will 
give a practical demonstration of co- 
operation that will help to weld western 
farmers into a unit. If ten thousand 
each subscribe for two $100 shares, 
$2,000,000.00 of subscribed capital will 
be the result. A call of $10 per share 
would probably be all that is needed. 
That can inconvenience no one serious- 
ly. But--with $2,000,000.00 of °sub- 
seribed capital it should be possible to 


-borrow British capital at 4.per cent. al- 


most up to the extent of the 2,000,000,00 
subscribed capital, by giving the stock 
as security. This has been done by 
other loan’ companies without anything 
like the security of 20,000 $100 shares 
subscribed for by farmers, and.there is 
no good reason why it cannot be done 
in this case. 

If the loans are confined primarily to 
new settlers, if only small amounts are 
loaned, say not. more than $500.to one 
man, and.if the loans are made even 
when a man cannot give gilt-edged 
security, the relief. to: men:in hard eir- 
cumstances will be great. Co-operative 
farmers’ banks are run on-similar lines - 
in Quebec... Bad, debts are. almost un- 
known among these banks. 

Will not the. exeeutive promptly. take 
the simple initial steps in the formation 
of the company, and urge. farmers to 
subscribe for shares in. order.to help 
to bear the burdens of the men who 
have been hard-hit. by erop failures? If 
the company is formed, I will pledge 
myself, God willing, to give three days 
in this district. at once, to getting far- 
mers to subscribe for shares. ,We have 
had excellent crops and 1 believe fifty 
shares would be subseribed for here. 

: DAVID. ROSS. 
Strassburg, Sask. 
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Additional Alberta 


BETTER POST OFFICE SERVICE 
WANTED 


At the last’ meeting of Summerview 
Union the resignation of Mr. Ritchie as 


secretary was accepted, and Mr. John M.. 


Liddlel was appointed to fill the vacancy. 
Our members have been very busy of late 
attending to harvesting and it has been 
difficult to. give proper attention to 
matters of importance. This will be 
made up for at a later date though, when 
the members will have more time... Full 
particulars are being procured in regard 
to the Henderson fire,: and at our. next 
meeting we will discuss the question of 
co-operative stores, : 

The following resolutions were also 
adopted, ‘‘ Whereas our petitions to the 
postmaster-general regarding a bi-weekly 
mail receives no consideration whatever, 
itis the opinion of this union that we are 
not. receiving, just treatment from the 
department. Members are obliged to 
use other distant offices, at a very. great 
inconvenience, where mail can be  pro- 
cured daily. and. it is urgently requested 
by this union that we be granted a. bi- 
weekly mail as soon as possible... Under 
the present, process. of enumeration’ no 
adequate idea of the amount. of business 
that would be transacted is obtained.” 

The residents of this ncighborhocd are 
much above the average of the country 
in general education and therefore make 
much use of the mails. The present 
contractor is willing and able to take a 
contract for the extra service. The 
telephone system petitioned for last year 
is not yet under construction and as the 
township is closely settled many letters 
pass to and fro by private messengers, 

“Resolved that all candidates for 
membership of this union shall be men 
whose principal occupation is’ farming 
in this district and their names shall be 
submitted to a meeting of the union before 
being accepted.”’ 

The following telegraphic dispatch was 
sent out some time ago: “‘ Particulars of 
a ;hugh, colonization. scheme of a. semi- 
philanthropic nature, promoted by prom- 
inent. Jewish bankers and merchants of 
France, England and, Russia,: were, made 
public. here. by a prominent. English 
financier visiting Winnipeg. 
is to colonize two hundred thousand of 
the persecuted Jews of lower Russia on 
farms which will be prepared for them in 
Alberta. Agents af the syndicate are 
understood to have been in the West 
for several weeks and to, favor a !arge 
tract northwest, of Edmonton. The pres- 
ent plan is to give the immigrants twenty 
years in which, to pay for the farms.” 

This was thoroughly discuss: d by the 
members, with the result that the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted, 

“Resolved that, this. union objects to 
the settlement of. this enormous body. of 
foreign Jews and considers that settlers 
of a more desirable character are obtain- 
able. Further that this resolution be 
reported to the general secretary.” 

Resolved that the U. F. A. council be 


You Can Do the Weekly 
Washing in SIX Minutes 


The 1900 GRAVITY WASHER cuts out 
labor and saves money. Does a big family 
washing--and , wringing too—in short order. 
The Gravity: washes a tubful spotlessly clean 
in six minutes. Prove it at our expense. 


Any Woman 
Can Have a | 


1900 
GRAVITY 
WASHER 


On 30 Days’ 
Free Trial - 


Don’t send one 
cent. Try it first 
at our expense— 
if you.arerespon- 
sible. We'llpay 
the freight. See 
the wonders it 
performs. Thou- 
sands are in use 
j and every user 
delighted... We are constantly receiving let- 
ters: from hosts of satisfied customers. The 
1900-Gravity is sold on small payments. Send 
for our fascinating FREE, Book to-day... Write 
me personally, i 

G. G. C. BACH, Manager 

The 1900 Washer Co., 357 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Canada. This offer is not good in Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg or Vancouver andsuburbs, 
as we have branch offices in) these places. 
Special trial arrangements are made in these 
districts. Winnipeg Branch: 874 Portage Ave, 


The scheme: 


THE 


asked to consider whether the government 


can’be induced to establish a commission 
to ‘control the lumber industry of the 
rovince and to prevent exorbitant prices 
eing charged, or whether the U. F. A. 
should establish lumber mills of its own. 
: J. M. LIDDELL, Secretary, 
Pincher Station, 


THE RIGHT KIND OF A MOTTO 


At a meeting of Tan Y Bryn Union 
held on September. 18, six: new. members 
were secured, and as a result.of the work 
we have started it is anticipated that we 
shall capture a lot more at our next 
meeting. We have as our motto “ Every 
farmer a member of the Union.” 

We hope to have a visit from one of the 
officers of the central associdlion at an 
early date, if such can be arranged for. 

We are also anxious to ascertain what 
steps the U. F. A. are going to take in 
regard to the Hudson’s Bay railway being 
built and operated by the government. 
If it is proposed to have the members sign 
a petition we are prepared to help, and 
would even send a delegate if it was 
thought necessary. , 

Tan Y Bryn Union is. situated about 
six miles from Crossfield and nine miles 
from. Carstairs, and we shall be heard 
from frequently during the coming winter. 


E. RICHARDS, Secretary, 
Carstairs. 


SOME GOOD WORK 


The members of Swan Hill Union are 
not going to be left behind when it comes 
to supporting the pork packing plant, 
and a bunch of fourteen contracts, 
aggregating 235 hogs per annum, have 
been forwarded to the general secretary. 
We will get some more too as soon as 
the busy season is over. 

H. S. DJUVE, Secretary. 
New Norway. 


WEIGH SCALES ORDERED 


The last regular meeting of Pearce 
Union was held on Saturday evening, 
September 12th. there being a large 
attendance of members. ‘Ten néw mem- 
bers joiued the Union and we now havea 
membership of thirty-one. Guess this is 
going some, seeing that this was only our 
second meeting. ‘The president and sec- 
retary ‘received instructions to order a 
Canadian ‘Fairbanks — five © ton pitless 
scules, ata price of $135.00, f. o. b. Calgary 
as per the quotations secured by the 
general ‘secretary. At ‘the next meeting 
of this union it is the intention of the 
meinbers tu place orders for coal; provid- 
ing the scales are installed by that time. 

F. R. DALZELL, Secretary. 
Monarch 


FARMERS ARE BUSY 


In sending in a request for more con- 
stitutions and reports of the last.annual 
convention, J. Quinsey states that the 
farmers of Southern Alberta are very busy 
now, as the plows are now working in every 


direction after the recent heavy rains. 


However, the work of organization is 
going on rapidly, and several new unions 
will be heard from-in the course o. the 
next few. weeks. 


HASTINGS COULEE. BUSY 


The members of Hastings Coulee Union 
are getting on fairly well at their meetings, 
which are well attended, but new members 
are scarce at the present time. We have 
a few members working in the interests 
of the pork packing plant and we are 
looking for a few more contracts in the 
near future, but everybody is busy 
harvesting just at the present time. ‘We 
are also anxious to know what hus been 
done in regard to gopher poisoning, and 
whether any steps have been taken 
towards asking the government to help 
furnish poison’ to kill off these pests. " We 
are also anxious to get hold of the book 
“Sixty years on protection of Canada,” 
so as to secure some infurmation on the 


tariff. ‘ 
ALMER H, JACKSON, Secretary. 
Hastings Coulee. 


TELEPHONES WANTED, © 

Notwithstanding the pouring rain a 
largely attended meeting of the members of 
the Granum board of trade and local mer- 
chants..and farmers was held in. the 
Village Hall, Granum, on Tuesday even- 
ing, September 6th, for the purpose of 
adopting efficient; measures for securing 
an extension of telephone communication 
between Granum and towns and villages 
to the east, namely, Barons, Noble, 
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MONARCH OAK HEATER 


From $5.00 Up 2 


C. S. JUDSON C 


Direct to Farmers 
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Try one of these heaters 
for unequalled value, 
the quality is good. 


Burns hard coal, soft coal, or ‘ 
wood. It is a convenient, 
durable and effective heater 
of a neat and attractive de- 
sign, has large feed door, 
large ash pit. 


NOTE THESE FEATURES: 


Heavy corrugated fire pot. 
Loose foot rails to hook on. 
Screw register drafts, 
Heavy cast base. 

High grade nickel on foot 
rails, top ring and drafts. 


Size Ship- 

Fire pin 
No. Pot Weight Price 
il 10... 70 $ 5.00 
13 IQ. 85 6.85 
15 14° 110 8 75 
17 16 135 10 75 
19°.) 18.185 12.75 


Before buying your stoves or 

ranges write us, we have the 

quality and prices that will 
interest you. 


288 Princess St. 
e Winnipeg, Man. 


Fertile Okanagan Fruit Land 


The Shuswap River Valley in the Upper Okanagan, British Columbia, is noted for its rich, 
deep, mellow soil. 

reliable firm of B. ! 
first class bottom land. composed. of a deposit 


These characteristics are particularly noticeable in the Carlin Estate, which a 
C; land surveyors, after a thorough examination, 


describes as being 
of silt and loam. We ourselves after a 
careful examination of this estate and 
the surrounding district, find that the 
land produces bumper crops of the highest 
priced vegetables—celery and tomatoes— 
as well as large and small fruits of ex- 
ceptional quality. 

At Armstrong,.a,few miles down the 
valley, similar soil to that of Carlin 
Orchards is. producing | thousands of 
dollars of celery annualy on. several. 
acres owned by Mr. J. H. Patton. 

‘Immediately. across. the river . from 
Carlin Orchards, Mr. Waddell is getting. 
splendid’ results from. general farming, 
and his apple orchard is yielding bumper 
crops. 

On all sides there are many similar 
instances. proving that, Carlin Orchards 
are eminently suited for fruit-growing 
and an intense Fangs of cosine From 
such. land as. this one. may obtain an 
independence with a small outlay of 
capital and labor, while living under 
desirable conditions and engaging in a 
pleasant. occupation. : 

We offer 10 to 20 acre blocks‘in Carlin 
Orchards at from $100 to $125 per acre, 
a small payment down and the balance 
in 1,2 and $ years. Some of the land is 
cleared, and the cost of clearing the 
balance is estimated by the engineers at 
from $10 to $40 per acre, most of it only 
$20. to prepare ready for planting. 

When in full bearing this land will be 
worth $1000 per acre. 

Investigate this proposition, Write 
now for full information and carefully 
prepared data. 


Selling Agents 


Rogers, Black & McAlpine «7expre'stiter- west 


Carmangay and Monarch, and interven- 
ing farms at Jumbo Valley, Rocky Coulee 
and other places. Mr. Thomas Andrews 
‘presided. The extensions referred to have 
ee officially promised nearly a year azo, 
and the necessary poles were actually 
delivered in Granum, but for some 
reason. unexplained these poles were 
subsequently shipped away, and exten- 
sions from Claresholm east, which had 
not been applied for until after the poles 
reached Granum, have been made, while 


Granum is left out in the cold; It was 
resolved to telegraph to. the: official in. 
charge’ of the telephone business of the’ 


provincial government, pointing out the 


urgency of Granum’s telephone extension — 
requirements, and asking that. the neces- 
sary connections be made at the earliest 
possible date... If necessary, this action 
will be followed up by a largely signed 
petition from those commercially inter- 
ested in the matter of local telephone 
xtensions. 
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‘Want, Sale and 


Exchange 


All advertisements under this heading will 
be charged for at the rate of 2c. per word per 
pre tha six insertions given for the price 
of five, 


This department will be made a_ special 
feature of ‘(the Guide from now on, and is de- 
signed to better serve the interests of our 
subscribers .by furnishing space where they 
may make known their wants, and get in 
touch with prospective buyers at a nominal 
cost. Under this heading will be inserted all 
miscellaneous advertising, such as Farms For 
Sale or Wanted, Machinery, Help Wanted, 
Articles. Wanted, and For Sale, Auction Sales, 
etc. 

In this column, as in every part of The 
Guide, any advertisements of a fake or ques 
tionable character will not be accepted, but 
the space will be confined exclusively to the 
use of legitimate advertisers who seek help, 
or wish to buy, sell, or exchange stock, 
machinery, etc. A condensed edvertisement 
in The Grain Growers’ Guide should be a 
business getter for you. Try it, and be 
convinced. 


* SCRIP FOR SALE 


SOUTH AFRICAN VETERANS’ SCRIP FOR 
sale cheap; a few always on hand. Farm 
Jands improved and unimproved for sale, 
and lists wanted.--W. P. Rodgers, 608 
McIntyre Block, Winnipeg. 


FARMS TO RENT 


FARMS TO RENT—I WANT SEVERAL 
renters for my farms in the heart of the 
best flax and wheat growing districts in 
Saskatchewan. Apply direct to me by mail. 
—G. A. Sylte, Kindersley, Sask. 7-6 


FARMS FOR SALE _ 


FOR SALE—-A CHOICE SELECTED FARM 
of 480 acres, 350 cultivated, 140 summer 
fallow, 150 to be plowed this fall; $35.00 
per acre; % down, balance in 4 years or to 
suit purchaser at 1 per cent. interest. Year- 
ly increasing in value; good house and build- 
ings; water, &c., &c. Or will rent for a 
few years at $1,150.00 per annum td a good 
man with sufficient force.—A, R. McKenzie, 
Kawende, P O., Man. 10-5 

SECTION FOR SALE—GOOD OPEN 
prairie in splendid wheat growing district. 
Market 2% miles. For quick sale $13.00. 
Cash $1,500, balance easy terms.—2165, 
Fleming, Sask, 10-1 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


THE GRAIN GROWERS' GUIDE 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 


Cards under this heading will be inserted 
weekly at the rate of $4.U0 per line per year. 
No card accepted for less than six months, 
or less space than two lines. 


Under this heading should appear the 
names of every breeder of Live Stock in the 
West. Buyers ard Breeds everywhere, as you 
are well aware, are constantly on the lookout 
for additions to their herds, or the exchange 
of some particular animal, and as The Guide 
is now recognized as the best market author- 
ity, and in every way the most. reliable 
journal working in the interests of the West, 
nothing is more natural than for you to seek 
in its columns for the names of reliable men 
to deal with when buying stock. 


Consider the smallness of the cost of carry- 
ing a card in this column compared with the 
results that are sure to follow, and make 
up your mind to send us your card today 


Co 
ROSEDALE FARM BERKSHIRES—YOUNG 
Stock for Sale-—G. A. Hope, Wadena, Sask. 


A. D.. McDONALD, BREEDER OF PURE 
bred Yorkshires and pure bred Shorthorns; 
young Bulls for Sale—Sunnyside Stock 
Farm, Napinka, Man. 


HEREFORD CATTLE & SHETLAND PONIES 
7 E. Marples, Poplar Park Farm, Hartney, 
an, 


PRET LES Hi Sone TASC 

SUFFOLK HORSES.—JACQUES BROS., 

superar and Breeders, Lamerton P.O., 
ta. 


F. H. COLLYER, WELWYN, SASK., BREED- 
er, Aberdeen Angus, Young stock for sale. 


20 SHORTHORN HEIFERS, $40 to $60 
each. 2 Clydesdale Colts cheap; York- 
shire Pigs, $8 each; best strains of breed- 
ing.—J. Bousfield, Macgregor, Man. 


WA-WA-DELL FARM, SHORTHORN CAT- 
tle, Leicester Sheep.—A. J. MacKay, Mac- 
donald, Man. 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRE SWINE— 
Young Stock for Sale—Steve Tomecko, 
Lipton, Sask. 


P. B. McLAREN, CLEARWATER, MAN., 
Breeder of Oxford Down Sheep; a choice 
lot of rams and ewes for sale, one or two 
years old. 


PURE JERSEY COWS—LIDDELL, PIN- 
cher Station, Alberta, 7-6 


YORKSHIRE BOARS AND SOWS—ALL 
3 Sieg M. Brownridge & Sons, Arcola, 
ask. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS.—HIGHEST 
quality Exhibition and Utility stuck and 
egs for sale in season.—Forrest Grove 
Poultry Yards. P.O, Box 841, Winnipeg. 


PRIZE WINNING PURE BRED TOULOUSE 
Geese, $3.00 each, $5.00 pair.—A. J. Cole, 
Grasmere Farm, Wapella, Sask. 8-4 


WANTED—-TO BUY FROM 600 to 2,000 
hens, serub, for shipment Nov, Ist. Write 
at once, stating price and average age.— 
Darwin Harbicht, Ivor, Sask. 10-2 


DOGS FOR SALE 


COLLIE PUPS-—-FROM GOOD WORKING 
Stock.—P. Johnson, Greenway, Man. 6-6 


BUTTER AND EGGS WANTED 


WANTED—BUTTER AND EGGS, STRICT- 
ly fresh. Direct from the farmer.—J. N. 
Campbell's, 608 Portuge Ave, Winnipeg. 7 6 


HAY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—600 TONS CHOICE PRAIRIE 
Wool Wild Hay, with flut blade, ‘‘Blue 
Stem,’’ a round green stem resembling Blue 
Joint. Pressed ready for delivery. Write 
J. J. Donnelly, Herbert Sask. -6 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


BARGAINS IN FRUIT & DAIRY FARMS 
in the fertile FRAZER VALLEY near 
Vancouver, New Westminster and Chilli- 
wack, We can suit your want and poc- 
ket book. Honest treatment. Highest 
financial references. BE QUICK!; Write 
today for our illustrated Catalog and full 
information. 


Address: H, .F. LINDE, Box 44 Wadena, Sask 


LEGAL 


RUSSELL, HARTNEY, LL.B. (LATE DBE- 
puty District Registrar, Brandon) Barrister, 
Solicitor and Notary Public, Saskatoon, 
Sask.—Land Titles a specialty. 


ARTICLES FOR SALE & WANTED 


WANTED, A GOOD HAY PRESS; GIVE 
ae particulars.—J. R. Booth, Raymore, 
ask, 9-2 


GRAIN GROWERS’ MEETINGS 


SWAN RIVER GRAIN GROWERS MEET 
regularly every last Saturday in the month 
in Hemming Hall at 2 o’clock p.m.—David 
Nesbit, Sec.-Treas., Swan River, Man. 


HE GUIDE is the only paper published in Western Canada whose 
sole reason for existence is to support the farmers of this 


country in their demands for justice. 


Other publications may 


for a time take up the cudgels on behalf of the farmers, but 
there is not any guarantee of the permanency of such support. 
The control of such a paper may change hands or a new policy 


may be inaugurated at any time. 


Had the existing publications filled the bill there would have been no 
need for the farmers to establish their own paper, but the fact that The 
Guide in a little over two years has secured a circulation of over 20,000 
copies is pretty good evidence of the crying need for a publication whose 
chief business, first, last and always, is the support of the farmers’ interests 


all the time. 


The manufacturers and dealers throughout Canada and the United States 
are beginning to realize the power of The Guide and are extending their 


advertising to its columns. 


They will not, however, continue it unless 


it pays them and it will not pay them unless you—our readers—answer these 
advertisements and do your buying as far as possible from the dealers 
who insert them. Do this and you will save money and at the same 
time help to build up a big advertising revenue for The Guide, which will 
largely increase its effectiveness on your behalf. 


THE GRAIN GROWERS’ GUIDE 


- WINNIPEG 
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Not Responsible 


The beautiful young social worker who 
had written a volume of esszys on “ Life’s 
Problems,” few of which she had ever 
faced, learned from the ‘woman who had 
faced most of them that the man who even 
manufactured a few private problems of 
his own had gone off on a terrific spree. 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” said the social 
worker. ‘He seemed to be doing so well. 
I can’t understand it. Did he read my 
book, do you think?” 

“Oh no, miss,’’ said the woman re- 
assuringly. “You ain’t got no cause to 
worry. It wasn’t that set him going.” 


His Ancestry 

King Edward was very fond of his 
eldest grandson, and liked talking to him. 
When the little Prince was eleven his 
grandfather asked him what he was 
studying in his history lesson, and was 
told, “Oh, all about Perkin Warbeck.” 
The King asked, ‘‘Who was Perkin 
Warbeck?”? and the lad replied, “He 
pretended that he was the son of a king, 
But he wasn’t; he was the son of re- 
spectable parents.” 


No Need to Worry 


“Captain, is there no way in which 
the ship may be saved?” 

“None at all, sir. We are going to 
the bottom: but I would not worry about 
the ship, sir, if I were you —she is fully 
insured. You’d better find a Jife-belt.’ 


Empty Titles 

William Jennings Bryan once joked 
about American fondness for. titles. 

“You all know of the colonel,” he 
said, ‘‘who got his title by inheritance, 
having married Colonel Brown’s widow? 
But once I met a general who got his 
title neither by inheritance, nor by service, 
nor by anything you could mention. 

“ *General,’ I said to him, ‘how do 
you come by this title of yours, anyway?’ 

“« ‘Why, sir,’ said he, ‘I passed my 
youth in the flour trade, and for twenty- 
seven years was a general miller.’ 

“I know another titled man, Judge 
Green. 

“* “Are you, sir,’ I once asked him, ‘a 
United States Judge or a Circuit Court 
Judge?’ 

““*T ain’t neither,’ he replied. ‘I’m 
a judge of hoss racin.’ ” 


Frightened Off 


He stood in a Blackpool street, a tin 
box in his hand, inspecting the lodging 
houses on the opposite side.. “Mrs. 
Gamnill, late Mrs. Figgs, late Mrs. 
Crocker,’”’ he read from the front of one 
house. He picked up his box and walked 
rapidly away. “No blooming female 
Henry the Eighth for me,” he said de- 
cisively. 


Repentance 


There was once a playwright who sat 
in the front row at the first night of a 
new piece of his own. This piece failed. 
It failed dreadfully. As the playwright 
sat, pale and sad, amid the hisses, a 
woman behind him leaned forward and 
said: 

“Excuse me, sir, but, knowing you to 


be the author of this play, I took the’ 


liberty, at the beginning of the prerform- 
ance, of snipping off a lock of your hair. 
Allow me now to return it to you.” 


Holding His Own 


Father.—I must study that young man 
of yours, daughter. 1 want to see how 
he takes hold of things that interest him. 

Daughter.—All right, dad. Just pop 
out suddenly on the piazza some night.— 


Miss DePlayne.—Is it true that you 
said my face was enough to make a man 
climb a fence? 

Mr. Dodge.—Well, I—er—meant, of 
course, if the man was on the other side 
of the fence. 


Experienced 


scornfully ejaculated the 
“What do you know about 


“Pshaw!” 
fond mother. 


‘ babies?” 


“Very little,’ humbly acknowledged 
the bachelor who had ventured an opinion, 
“except that some years ago T had consid- 
erable practice at being one.” 


Not Related 


Michael McCarthy was suing the 
Swift Packing Co. in a Kansas City court. 

A colored witness was called. ‘Did 
you work at the plant?’’ he was asked. 

“*Yassir.”” 

“Do you know the foreman and the 
other officers?” 

“Yassir.’”* 

“What were your relations with them?” 

‘“Now, look here,’ said the witness, 
“T’m_ black and they’s white. They 
ain’t no relations of mime.” 


Wise Head 


Plodder.—Your wife will raise a fine 
time when she comes home from the 
country and finds the house in such a 
plight. Why don’t vou tidy it up? 

Gayboy.—IJf I did, she would swear 
there had been some woman here to keep 
things neat! 


Overheard in the Subway 


“Oh say, Mame!” said the very thin 
girl with the overpowering pompadour. 
“Yer know that swell feller we got talking 
to when we were in bathing down ter th’ 
beach?” 

Mame stopped her gum-chewing long 
enouch to signify that she did. 

“Well, after you left, he said some 
awful nice things to me. He said my 
arms reminded him of the Venus de 
Milo’s.”” 


Slow Death 


A suburban chemist had been adver- 
tising his patent insect-powder far and 
wide. One day a man dashed into his 
shop and said excitedly: 

“‘Give me another half-pound of your 
powder, quick, please!” 

“Oh!” remarked the chemist as he 
proceeded to fill the order. “I’m glad 
you like the powder. Good, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” replied the customer. “‘T have 
one cockroach very ill; if I give him 
another half-pound he’ll die.” 


Take Your Choice 
. A young lady of the know-it-all variety 
was corrected by a friend for pronouncing 
Psyche ‘‘per-sish,”” and was told that 
“*si-ke’? was the proper way. 

“Oh yes, I know,”’ said the girl, tossing 
her head. ‘‘Some people call it ‘si-ke,’ 
anche say ‘pish-ky,’ but I prefer ‘per- 
sish’! 


No Witnesses 

“You are charged with stealing nine 
of Colonel Henry’s hens last night. Have 
you any witnesses?’’ asked the justice 
sternly. 

“‘Nussah!”’ said Brother Jones humbly. 
“T ’specks I’se sawtuh perculiah dat-uh- 
way, but it ain’t never been mah custom 
to take witnesses along when I goes out 
chicken-stealin’, suh.” 


Sure Evidence 


“This country would. be all right,” 
said the traveller ina heathen land, ‘but 
it isn’t civilized.” 

“That’s where you go lame, stranger,” 
rejoined the native. “‘Two per cent. of 
the population owns 90 per cent. of the 
land. What more civilization do you 
want?” 


Couldn’t Stand Exposure 


The member of the legislature, of 
whom some graft stories had been ‘cir- 
culated, was about to build a house. 

“You will want a southern exposure, 
I suppose?”’’ asked the architect. 

*“No, sir!” said the man. “If you 
can’t build this house without any ex- 
posure, I’ll get another architect.’’ 
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ENGINE GANG 
PLOWS “snus” 


HEAVIEST MADE 


We are the Pioneer Manufacturers of En- 
gine Gang Plows. We have had the exper- 
ience necessary to build plows that meet the 
demands of the exacting farmers of today. 


P. & 0. Mogul Engine Gang 

\ Five Sizes— 

5, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 Furrow 


One of the lead- 
ing plow men 
in the country said: 
“We have been up 
against the plow game; we 
have tried them all, but the 
Mogul is a little the ‘slickest? yet.” 

The Mogul is the latest and best, with new 
features not found on any others. Platform is 
level; levers bunched in the center, saving half 
the walking. Self-castoring gauge wheels and 
rolling coulters which do not interfere with 
each other. Simple and strong. 


P. & 0. Senior Engine Gang 
Four Sizes : 

3, 4, 5 and 
, S Bottoms 


P. & 0. Dise Engine Gangs 


Three Sizes; 4. Fy and 6 furrow. The sim- 
plest, strongest and best disc plows made. 
Write for our pamphlet on Traction Engine 
Plowing. It ful y describes the P. & O. Plows 
and gives valuable information as to the capac- 
ity of the different sizes, etc. To get. this 
particular pamphlet, ask for Catalog No. 53 


’ PARLIN & ORENDORFF CO. 
Canton, Illinois. 


THE FARMERS’ FRIEND ~ 
THE EANCIERS’ DELICHT&® 
“EGGS & STOCK IN SEASON- 
GET FREE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


hb) G.W.BEWELL, ABERNETHY, 
ALIZ), SASKATCHEWAN 
o 


Not affected by Heat or Cold. 
Highest Awards at Centennial, Paris, 
and World’s Fair. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FRAZER LUBRICATOR COMPANY 
Factories: ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK 


NICHOLSON & BAIN, Agents 
: WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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What an American 
Learned in England 


Continued from Page 8 

(barring a few of the more intelligent 
and philosophie ones, like my Chamber 
of Commerce friend), they would be 
highly insulted. Like most of us in 
America, they have! but the vaguest 
idea of what a. Socialist is, but they 
know that he is some sort of a ‘‘dis- 
turbing element,’’ beyond the pale, and 
altogether unfashionable and disgrace- 
ful. So they are not it. If then, 
waiving the ugly word, you suggest that 
their course discourages capital and 
tends to industrial stagnation, they will 
stare at you, and ask you what you ex- 
pect them to do. ‘‘ Why, do as we do,’’ 
you reply. ‘‘Leave these enterprises to 
private capital. Money, then, having 
opportunity for an adequate return, will 
come in and you will. be prosperous.’’ 


What is Prosperity? 

‘‘What is prosperity?’’ they ask you. 
Then you produce your figures of greater 
national wealth and higher per capita 
wealth, only to be met, by another 
blank stare. Somehow your figures do 
not make any great impression on 
them; for, to feel wealthy, they say, 
they must have the money in their 
own pockets, not in their neighbor’s. 
They seem, moreover, stubbornly and 
stupidly unwilling to make the sacri- 
fice necessary to have a few ‘million- 
aires in the community. They ask 
you: : 

‘‘How much do you pay in America 
to ride on a tramear? What does your 
gas cost you? Your water, electricity, 
telegraph messages, telephone? Do 
you get back anything on your grocery 
bills? What do you pay for a suit of 
elothes?’’ 

Now I have not undertaken to say 
that the British people as a whole are 
better off than the American people; 
IT am only showing some ways in which 
we may learn from yuu. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland has a population of 411 to 
a square mile; England alone has a 
population of 557 to a square mile; the 
United States, not counting Alaska or 
any of the dependencies, has 25.6 
people to a square mile. There are 
twenty-two States in the Union that 
are each larger than England; Texas is 
four and a half times as large; Cali- 
fornia, New. Mexico, and Montana are 
each more than twice. as large as Eng- 
land, and each is.larger than the whole 
United Kingdom, Texas being consider- 
ably more than twice as big. Con- 
sidering this great advantage that we 
have over the people,in England, to- 
gether with our vast superiority in pro- 
ductivity of soil, in timber, in mineral 
deposits, water-power, and _ other 
natural resources, it would be conclu- 
sive evidence of something radically 
wrong with our economic conditions 
(or at least a prodigious superiority of 
theirs) if there were not greater oppor- 
tunities in this country and the gener- 
al welfare much better. And yet it is 
true that it costs more to live in the 
United States, speaking generally, 
than it does in England—costs more 
not only in money bvt in labor. While 
wages are higher when estimated by 
the ratio of exchange, which is based 
upon the amount of gold each will pur- 
chase, if we estimate it in power to 
purchase the necessaries and luxuries 
of life, English wages are higher than 
ours. 


THE BRITISH LAND QUESTION 

Conservative newspapers in Great Brit- 
ain have for weeks exhibited much un- 
easiness on the part of land monopoly 
interests regarding the valuations for land 
taxes under the Lloyd-George budget 
which are now in process of adjustment. 
“The Tory papers continue,” as one 
observer has stated it,‘‘an active campaign 
against Lloyd-George’s land taxes, and 
the Daily Telegraph and Mail are filled 
with columns of daily letters from all 


kinds of persons, including that historic, 


figure, the desolate widow with small 
means, who figures in every such contro- 
versy, and the militant army officer who 
makes a resounding call for passive re- 
bellion against the wicked budget and 
predatory chancellors,” This . outcry 
appears, now, from the following comment 
in the cable letter of T. P. O’Connor, 
M. P., to the Chicago Tribune of the 18th., 
to have ‘“‘received a severe blow by the 


_ Pinchot. 


courageous action of Lloyd-George in 
summoning all of his enemies and critics 
to a public conference. This conference 
blew sky high many of the stupid or 
hypocritical criticisms, and Lloyd-George 
is more confident and courageous than 
ever.’’—The Public. 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM IN 
ARKANSAS 


Complete returns from the vote in 
Arkansas on Amendment No. 10 to the 
state constitution providing for the Initia- 
tive and Referendum, are still lacking. 
Even in Little Rock complete returns from 
only 15 counties were at hand as late as 
the 16th. These showed a total vote of :— 

80,014 for governor. 

20,942 for the amendment. 

6,476 against the amendment. 

For its adoption the amendment must 
receive a majority of all the votes cast 
at the election. Assuming that the vote 
for governor is the highest, the amendment 
has 5,934 votes to spare in those 15 
counties; and Geo. J. King, who canvassed 
the State for the amendment, concludes 
from these complete returns and “frag- 
mentary reports and general statements” 
from the rest of the state that the amend- 
ment has been adopted ‘beyond _ all 
doubt.” . 

HOW THE WORLD MOVES 

Two months ago the conservatives 
expected to control the  conserva- 
tion congress ard to humiliate Gifford 
Instead he controlled the con- 
gress and they leit it beaten and dis- 
gruntled. Two months ago the stand- 
patters said that progressive Republican- 
ism was a product of the West. Since 
then New Hampshire has spoken and has 
proved that all the people of this nation 
feel alike. What two months in recent 
history have done so much? Cannon 
gone. Aldrich done for. Ballinger going. 
Sherman discredited. The tariff bill 
deserted. Republican leadership changed. 
Taft given a short shift in the Republican 
conventions of five states. On the other 
hand Murdock has become a_ national 
congressional leader. Stubbs has become 
a national figure. Roosevelt has taken 
control of the majority leadership of the 
Republican party. Pinchot has been 
endorsed by the conservation forces. La 
Follette has triumphed over his enemies. 
And all in sixty short days. We are moy- 
ing gently but firmly to the time when 
this nation will pass from the control of 
the great interests into the hands of the 
people.—Emporia Gazette. (IIl.) 


POLITICS IN THE HOME, AND THE 
HOME IN POLITICS 

Here is a new argument for woman 
suffrage. It is presented by the governor 
of Wyoming, who has had plenty of 
opportunity to study the subject and draw 
conclusions. The governor says that in- 
stead of disrupting the home it elevates it. 
“Politics is talked freely in the family 
circle and political questions are settled 
by intelligent discussion. The children 
grow up in an atmosphere that encourages 
debate of public questions. ‘In other 
words, the day of the monologue is over 
and father is no longer the lecturer on 
politics and political economy. As for 
mother, she is presumably able to hold 
up her end of the argument in questions 
apart from domestic science, the govern- 
ment of children, the regulation of servants 
and the encouragement of the latest 
fashions. And as for the children, they 
absorb unconsciously, even if they are 
not profoundly interested. The table and 
the family circle become the arena of 
political debate, and the results are 
healthful and stimulating. So says the 
governor of Wyoming, who speaks as one 
having authority and not necessarily as 
the scribes. . Politics, then, is to become 
a natural avocation and not merely a 
special business.—Chicago Examiner. 

NEW ENGINE GANG PLOW 

The Parlin and Orendorff Company 
of Canton, Illinois, pioneer manufac- 
turers of engine gang plows, have 
added to their list a new one which is 
known as the ‘‘P and O Mogul.’’ The 
Mogul is made in five sizes, from 5 to 
12 bottoms, each bottom controlled 
from the platform in front by an indi- 
vidual lever and the levers are bunched 
together in the center of the platform, 
and are all within arm’s reach. These 
plows have attained a very wide repu- 
tation during the past two years. Far- 
mers interested in engine gang plows 
should write the company for a copy 
of their pamphlet entitled ‘‘Traction 
Engine Plows.’? 
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BUCKSKIN CLOTH 
SHIRTS 


AN? 
Sa 
— ANOTHER |, 
7 SHIRT 


This guarantee seal is on the certificate at- 
tached to each H.B.K. Buckskin Shirt. 


Buttons sewed on by hand—can’t come off. 
Buttonholes bar tacked—can’t break, Seams 
all double stitched and anchored — can’t rip. 
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CLEAR HAVANA 


CIGARS 


BY MAIL 


Buy you Cigars by the box through 
the mail. You will find it much 
cheaper and you get better Cigars. 
Send for our Price List of Clear 
Havana Smokers, 


Alfonso Juez 
Magnificos 


These favorite brands are made by 
practical workmen in Canada to 


save the duty. Your name and 
address will bring our Price List. 


THOMAS LEE 


DISTRIBUTER - WINNIPEG 


SEYMOUR 
HOTEL 


Farmers from the Three Provinces 
make it their headquarters when visit- 
ing the city. Every street car passes 
the City Hall, which is only a stones 
‘throw from the hotel entrance 


JOHN BAIRD, PROPRIETOR 


Rates $1.50 per day 


Free Bus from all Trains 


Imperial Hotel 


Corner Main St. and Alexander Ave. 
The Farmers’ Hotel of Winnipeg. 
Centrally located. Good meals 
and warm, comfortable rooms. 


Rates, $1.50 per day 


ANGUS McLEOD 


JAMES MORTON ¢ Proprietors 


FREE BUS 


HAMILTON’S 


New Catalogue 


Grain Tanks—Steel, $48.00 up. 

Steel Well Curbing, cheapest and best. 
Cream Separators, $19.75 up. 

Sewing Machines, $16.95 up. 

Steel Siding and Roofing, Forges, _ 
Drills, Road Scrapers, Harness, etc., etc. 


Everything at Rock bottom prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


W. H. Hamilton Co. 


Somerset Block 
Winnipeg 
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Don’t you despise one of these fellows 
who approaches you confidentially and tells 
you how if he didn’t consider hims If one 
of your best friends he could never tell 
you about it, etc., and then he starts in 
and describes each and every one of your 
various faults and flaunts them in your 
face and revels in them, and leaves you 
feeling like a liar, thief and blackguard? 
Don’t you bate him ever after? Not- 
withstanding their many protests of 
friendship, I don’t think they have any. 
And the worst of it is that you can’t 
“get to them’ in the right way. They 
are generally so stuck on themselves that 
mere words will not suffice and assault 
and battery sends you to court. But 
many times the satisfaction of “climbing 
your dear friend’s frame’’ is worth the 
hard earned sheckels that the unfeeling 
justice divorces you from. Oh, isn’t it 
awful? 


And don’t you like that fellow who 
comes up to you on the street when 
you’ve had a little hard luck, and slaps 
you on the back and holds out his hand 
and tells you how well you're looking. 
Maybe he slips in a little something about 
your virtues, and nary a word of your 
faults, and you leave him feeling the sun 
shines just as brightly as it always did, 
and the birds sing just as sweetly, and 
it’s a pretty good old world after all. 
Say, don’t you simply love that sort of a 
fellow? It's that sort of thing that makes 
life worth living. Get in with the good 
word. Say it now to the first fellow you 
meet and don’t wait until he’s turned up 
his toes and say it at his funeral. What 
this world needs is more taffy and less 
epitaphy. 


I note that Teddy Roosevelt has put 
one over again on the stand-patlers down 
in, New York state. 1 wouder if there’s 
any man on the continent that really 
has an inside knowledge of that man, 
Who can forecast with any degree of 
certainty what he'll do next. One day 
the papers have him stickinga knife into 
His Kacellency Bill Taft, and the next 
day the two are having a veritable love 
feast. The plutocrats say he is a muck- 
raker and the socialists say he is of the 
plutocracy. But the large majority of 
the middle class, the bulwarks of the 
nation, will cheer their eye-teeth loose 
for Teddy, and as long as be has them 
whooping it up he ought to come out all 
right. 


“It’s easy enough to be pleasant 
When life goes along like a song, 
But the man who’s worth while 

Is the man who can smile 

When everything goes dead wrong.” 


From all this smile talk that I con- 
stantly indulge in don’t get the idea that 
I’m one of those placid mortals vwho 
wouldn’t let their spirits get ruffled for a 
farm. There's a time to smile and pass 
unpleasant things off, there's a time to 
sit tight and not commit one’s self one 
way or another, and there's a time to get 
up on your hind legs and holler and-tear 
things loose generally. But we’ll all have 
to admit that the pleasantest situations 
are those in which we may smile. But I 
sure do like to see a man, or a woman, 
tear loose and make things hum when he, 
or she, has sufficient provocation, ~ 


I just ran across a new’s item that’s 
rather interesting. 


It states that a great 
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Plain Philosophy — 


By “COG” 


many Englishwomen have taken to toads 
for pets. The item explains that the 

are so delightfully ugly and blend so well 
with Oriental furnishings in vogue at 
present. (I should think they would). 
Others pass up the toads and lavish their 
affections upon spiders. (Nice compan- 
ionable sorts of birds are spiders). But 
the news item assures us that they make 
the best kind of pets, so we'll let it go 
at that. It states that they are adorable 
companions, (Getting pretty slushy). 
And then we come to the amazing news 
that the Countess of Warwick is very 
fond of a pet ant-eater. Wonder whether 
she prefers it stewed, roasted, fried, 
broiled or fricsassed? 

She also revels in the company of a 
small elephant and a marmoset, (Now 
what the deuce is a marmoset?) that she 
carries on her arm. This thing has me 
curious. I’m going right in to the 
dictionary and find out what Webster 
has to say about it.— Well, I’m back 
and the mystery is as deep as ever, but 
let’s probe it. Here’s the definition: 
“‘Marmoset, a grotesque figure,a monkey, 
an ugly little boy.” It’s a cinch that none 
of these high-brows would be carrying 
around an ugly little boy. That would 
incline too much toward humanity. That 
reduces the mystery to the monkey and 
the grotesque figure, but as a monkey is 


rather a grotesque figure I guess it’s safe. 


to decide on the monkey. Nice thing 
to have around. Another startling an- 
nouncement. The Princess Troubetsky, 
(whoever she is), finds joy in a pet wolf. 
(She'll be lucky if she’s not found in it 
some day). But here’s the crowning 
touch to the item. “The vulture fad is 
spreading in England.” (Unfeeling jour- 
nalist, to leave us in suspense and not tell 
us how and why they are used.) Aren't 
you glad that you are just a plain, common- 
place person? 


There is an old story that is a favorite 
in the Southern States. It’s about an 
aged darkey who was giving his exper- 
iences at a revival mecting. His theme 
was the efficiency of prayer. “The 
trouble is,” he said, “that ’bout half the 
time we doan pray for the right sort er 
thing. Now I'll jus’ give one of my 
*speriences. You all know about those 
fin white Plymout’ Rocks ob Majah 
Brown's. I dun prayed and prayed fo 
the good Lawd to sen’ me one of those 
until I gits tired ob it. Den I prayed 
fer de Lawd to sen’ me to git one ob 
dose chickens. And he dun sen’ me the 
ve’y nex’ night.” 


I don’t know as the old darkey proved 
much about the real efficiency of prayer 
but his experience sure sets us some 
morals. It’s alright to pray for power 
to get things done but when we start 
to petition Heaven to have some one else 
to do what we want done He’s not going 
to give the prayer favorable consideration. 
And I don't blame Him. Pray for power 
to live right and try to accomplish your 
tasks in the proper way by yourself. By 
the way, that binder that is still out in the 
field can never be prayed under cover. 
Get busy. 


Some Sense to This 

‘He loves me, he loves me_ not,” 
murmured the romantic summer boarder. 

“You must have picked a thousand 
daisies to pieces to-day,” remarked the 
old farmer. 

“Possibly I have.” 

“Couldn't ye play the game just as 
well with potato bugs?” 


be returned. 
being made. 
spoilt by not having scenery included. 
to make their work artistic. 


horses and cattle. 


WHEN SENDING PHOTOGRAPHS 


Our readers should be very careful when sending photos to THe Guipe 
to see that a full description of the scene and the name and address of the sender 
is plainly written on the back of the photo, also whether or not the photo is to 
Unless this is done there are very strong likelihoo 
Many photographs of houses and barns sent to Tue Guipe are 
This is a hint for amateur photograhpers 
We are glad to receive attractive photographs of 
farm scenes (but not threshing scenes), farm stock, and especfally pure bred 
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of errors 


Learn the True Economy 
In Roofing and Building Papers 


The closest students of economy are the i i i 
A gteat railroad systems of this continent. In the 

last 20 years they have bought 75 million square feet of Neponset Roofing and insulated 
78%. of the refrigerator cars with Neponset Waterproof Paper. 
aaa ey of Bird Aercnnet Products is Just as certain for you as it is for the rail- 
as important for you to save the expense airi 
of replaciaa a toot Se itt for tl: p of repairing leaks and the cost 

ere are different Neponset Roofings for different types of buildings—one kind for 
residences, another for industrial buildings, barns, etc., and still hy a 
structures, where low cost roofing is required. : CN ae eee ae 


Bird NEPONSET Products 


ROOFINGS AND WATERPROOF BUILDING PAPERS 


NEPONBET Proslate Roofing: For resi NE 
so Oo l- PONSET Waterproof Building Paper: 
dences and all other buildings requiring an Keeps out cold, dampness and draughts, 


artistic roofing and siding. ; : 
NEPoNseT Pareld Reefing: For roofs Saves one-third the fuel bill every winter. 

and sides of farm, industrial and railroad NEFONSET Florian Sound Deadening 

Felt: For use im residences, under floors, 


buildings. 
For pcultry buildings. brooder houses, between partitions, and under metal roofs. 
Absolutely sanitary. 


sheds, and.temporary buildings, N t 
Red Rope Roofing is unequalled. seems 


Our Building Counsel Department is placed at the disposal of any one that is building or repairing. 
Give us full particulars and we will gladly give you expert advice on any roofing or waterproafing queation, 


Bird Neponset dealers everywhere. If you do not know the one in your neighborhood, ask us, 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 513 Lottridge St., Hamilton, Ontario 
b) Established 1795—Originators of Complete Ready Roofings and Waterproof Building Paper 


WINNIPEG, 123 Bannatyne Street MONTREAL BT JOHN, N.B., 144 Union Street VANCOUVER, B.0. 
East Walpole, Mass. New York ‘Washington Chicago Portland, Ore. 2675 


WINCHESTER 


em]. | CARTRIDGES 


For Rifles, Revolvers and Pistols 
Winchester cartridges in all 
calibers from .22 to .50, shoot 
where you aim when the trigger 
is pulled. They are always 
accurate, reliable and uniform. 


Shoot them and You’ll Shoot Well. 


Always Buy Winchester Make. 
THE RED VV sranp 
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Standard Building Specialties 
COMPO BOARD 


Used instead of Lath and Plaster 
Nailed directly on Studding. Manufactured 4 ft. wide and from 8 to 12 ft. long. 


CABOT’S QUILT 


Costs half the price of Back Plastering 
Uninflamable, and will not harbor Insects and Vermin. 


IBEX BUILDING PAPER 


Tough; will not become dry or brittle. Always airtight. 


MIKADO READY ROOFING 


High Grade-—-Low Price—-Composition Cap adds 50 per cent. more strength at all joints. 


DUNN BROTHERS 


WINNIPEG 
REGINA 


é 
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ITTER LICK 


MEDICATED 


¥ Conditioner, 
Tonic, Digester 
&Worm Destroyer: 


BITTER LICK will give your horses a 
keen appetite—regulate disorders and 
keep them healthy. Made of salt, linseed, 
roots and herbs. 

Full particulars from 


Steele Briggs Seed Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
— KENDALES SPAVIN CURE 


—_ 


is the remedy you 
can depend on. No 
other preparation 
has done so much 
for the horse and 
the horseman. 
Kendall's Spavin 
Cure has saved millions ef dollars for 
thousands of owners during the 
past 4o years. It is the quick, sure, 
safe cure that never fails to give 
the best results even when all other 
treatment may prove a failure. 


; ‘@ eagy 

enresSpavin,Curb, 

Splint, Ringbone, 

Swellings, Bony 

Growth, Cuts, 

Sprains, Bruises 

and all J.ameness. 

Ee? Kendall's Spavin 

Cure makes a complete and lasting 

cure because it cures the cause of the 
troublé, - 

It leave no scars or white hairs 

because It does net blister. 


i f } ry 
Every Medicine Shelf 
oy , should have a bot- 
KENDALIS PS) \ tle of Kendall’s 
PAVIN CURE Spavin Cure — the 
& best liniment in 
\ § the world for man 

a 7 and beast. No tell- 
ing when you will 
need it, Get it now and you will 
have the right remedv when the 
emergency arises. 

‘$1 a bottle—6 for $5. At all 
dealers. Ask for free copy of our 
book ‘‘A Treatise On The Horse’’— 
or write us. 


Dr. B. J. KENDALL CO. 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 50 


cr 


‘The frat remedy to 
cure Lump Juw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains today the standard treate 
ment, with years of success back of it, 
known to be » cure and guarunteed 

eure. Don't experiment with substitutes 
orimitations, Use it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what elso you. may havo 
tried—your money back if Fleming's Lom 
daw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan of sell- 
ing, together with exhaustive information 
on ‘Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 


Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Most complete veterinary book ever printed 
to be given away. parsely bound, indexed 
and illustrated. Write us for a treo copy. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemtats, 


‘85 Church Street, Toronto, Ont, 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION THE GUIDE 


¢ 
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VETERINARY 


We shall be glad to have our readers remember that all Veterin- 
ary Questions they wish to ask will be answered free of charge 


in The Guide. 


The services of one of Winnipeg’s leading veteri- 


naries have been secured for this work. Private replies by return 
mail, if desired, will be sent upon receipt of $1.00 


CONDITION POWDER 


Homesteader, Alta.—I have a horse 
that has worked all summer and notice 
that he has fallen away in flesh more 
than the rest. Is there any condition 
powders or any medicine I could give 
him to build him up? 

Ans.—Ilave your horse’s mouth 
looked at*’as soon as possible as his 
teeth may. want atending to. Have 
the following powders made up: 

Sulphate of Iron ...... 2 ounces. 

Gentian Root ......,...3 ounces. 

Potassium Nitrate ......2 ounces. 

Nux Vomica: ........14% ounces. 

Mix well and give one large tea- 
spoonful in feed three times daily. 


MARE LOSING HAIR 


J. B. B., Rosewood, Man.—Seven 
year old driving mare started to lose 
her hair Jast winter in patches about 
the size of five cent pieces, around 
neck, shoulder and flank. Seems to 
have a little seurf in the skin, but is 
not at all itchy, apparently all right 
in other ways. What would you re- 
commend for this? 

Ans.—Give your mare the following: 
Fowlers’ solution of arsenic 8 ounces, 
one teaspoonful in feed three times a 
day, also apply externally the follow- 
ing: Sulphur, 4 drams; prepared lard, 
2 ounces, Apply to parts affected once 
daily. 


ITCHY PIGS 


T. D. G, Benito, Man.—Little pigs, 
four months old. have small scales on top 
of shoulders and. back, itchy. I feéd 
them on boiled potatoes, with chops or 
shorts. They eat well, have good run in 
grass. What must I feed them with to 
stop this itching? 

Ans.—Wash vour pigs off with warm 
water and English soft soap, to which 
add a little creoline. Change the food 
for a few days and feed warm bran, to 
which add one tablespoonful of Epsom 
salts for each pig once a day. 


OPEN JOINT 


J. F. M., Carroll.—I have a valuable 
mare which had a nail run into its foot, 
which caused an open joint. How should 


I treat it. 
mare? 


Ans.—Keep the part thoroughly clean 
by bathing foot in a solution of creoline. 
Then inject a one ina thousand solution 
of bi-chloride mercury. ‘Then dust into 
the wound iodoform, and put oakum over 
the wound and apply bandage. If you 
can possibly procure a poultice boot, put 
one over this dressing, so as to prevent 
any dirt or soakage getting into the 
wound. As the mare is valuable, I would 
strongly advise you to call in the nearest 
veterinary surgeon as this seems to be 
a very serious case. 


Is there any chance of saving 


HORSE WITH CATARRH 


Constant Reader, Birnie, Man.—I have 
a horse nine years old, commenced running 
at left nostril, last February, since April 
has run at both nostrils, chiefly when he 
bends his head to drink. A_ kind of 
thick matter, color of cream. Horse has 
a good appetite and has no cough. What 
would you advise to give him? 

Ans.—Give your horse the following: 
Potassium iodide 8 ounces. Divide into 
twelve powders and give one in feed 
night and morning. Keep nostrils well 
sponged out and if necessary inject a 
weak solution of salt. Have your horse 
examined by a veterinary surgeon as it 
may be necessary to trephine the sinews 
and have the parts treated antiseptically. 


STIFF HORSE 


Subscriber, Corinne, Sask.—I have a 
black horse about 12 years old. It was 
alright at night, but the next morning 
he was all stiffened up. Could not walk, 
or get his head down to the ground, and 
seems weak. Eats well and drinks if the 

ail is held up to him. Spreads his hind 
egs and humps his back. Is it his 
kidneys? 

Ans.—If possible have your horse 
examined by a veterinary surgeon at 
once. if not give the following: Potassium 
bitrate, 3 ounces; sulphate of magnesia, 
8 ounces. Mix well and give one table- 
spoonful in food, three times daily. 
Apply across the loins a bag containing 
hot oats and keep in place with a blanket. 
Feed soft feed, such as bran mashes and 
soft grain. 


PROGRESSIVE JOURNALS 


As many readers want more informa- 
tion along special lines the following list 
of publications is given to fill the need:— 


The Free Trader, 8 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, England. Published by 
the Free Trade Union, monthly. Sub- 
scription 1 Shilling per year. Devoted 
entirely to Free Trade the world over. 


The Equity Series, 1520 Chesnut Street, 
Philadelphia. Published quarterly. Sub- 
scription 50c. per year. Devoted to 
Direct Legislation, Scientific Politics and 
Progressive Government. 


The Public, Elseworth Building, 857 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Pub- 
lished weekly, $1.00 per year. A journal 
cf fundamental democracy. Devoted to, 
Public Ownership; | Direct Legislation; 
Taxation of Land Values and Reforms 
along all lines. 


The Co-operative Journal, Oakland, 
California. Published monthly, 50c. per 
year. Devoted. to co-operation on the 
Rochdale system. 


International Co-operative Bulletin, 
Zurich, Switzerland, Published monthly. 
Official organ. of the International Co- 
operative Alliance. 


Land Values, 20 Tothill Street, West- 
minster, England. Published monthly, 


1s 6d. per year. Devoted to Taxation 
of Land Values, 


The Canadian Co-operator, Brantford, 
Ont. Published monthly. 50c. per year. 


Official organ of the Co-operative Union 
of Canada. Devoted to Co-operation on 
the Rochdale system. 

The Scottish Co-operator, 263 Wallace 
Street, Kingston, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Published weekly, 9 shi'lings per year. 
Devoted to progress, economy and co- 
operation, 

The Co-operative News, Manchester, 
England. Published weekly, same type 
as Scottish Co-operator, : 

Woman’s Journal, 588 Bolston Street, 
Boston, Mass. Published weekly, $1.50 
per year. Official organ of the National 
Woman’s Suffrage Association. 

Co-operation, 1123 Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. Published 
monthly, $1.00 per year. Devoted gen- 
erally to the co-operative movement. 

American Co-operative Journal, 253 


La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Published 
monthly, $1.00 per year. Organ of the 
Farmers Associations of Iowa, Minnesota, 


Dakota and Nebraska. 


Twentieth Century Magazine, Boston, 
Mass. Published monthly for $2.60 per 
year. Very able journal, Devoted to 
pores along all lines. Edited by 

. O. Flower, one of the ablest and most 
progressive writers on the continent. 
Devoted to Direct Legislation, Public 
Owner hip, Equal Suffrage, and the Rule 
of ihe people generally. 


Cholly.—May I have the next waltz? 
Widow.—Yes, but dance slow, as I 
only recently went into mourning. 
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Barn 
Roofing 
: Fire, Lightning 


Rust and Storm Proof 
Durable and 


Ornamental 


Let us know the size of any 

roof you are thinking of cover- 

ing and we will make you an 
interesting offer 


Metallic Roofing Co. 


IMITED 
Manufacturers 


_TORONTO AND WINNIPEG 
454 


Western Canada Factory: 
797 NOTRE DAME AVENUE, WINNIPEG 


Itis guaranteed to keep 
you dry in the hardest 
storm. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


TOWER CANADIAN 


TORONTO, CANADA 


JACKS FOR SALE 


I have the largest Jacks in the world, in 
both imported and home-bred. I have sold 
over seven hundred Jacks from my farm here, 
and they have sired and are siring the best 
mules in the United States. My prices are 
lower than any other man on earth for good, 
first-class Jacks. Let me show you before 
you buy. , 


W. L. DE CLOW cepa trips. iowa 


DE CLOW’S HORSES. 


My last importation, which arrived March 
20th, consisting of Belgian and Percheron 
stallions, are now in fine condition for market, 
My next importation, consisting of eighty. 
will arrive at my barns in October. i 


o LTD. 


T wi 
muke lower prices than you can find anywhere 
in the United States for good stallions, Please 
write for catalog, descriptions and pictures, 


W.L. DE CLOW, San prea tse 
Ar D 


HIDES 


McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO, 


220 KING STREET 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


WhREPE FOR CERet iar 
WATE AS GUIDE PHER Ve TNO Wwe 


_ SHIP TO US. J 


SHIP YOUR 


The GOLD STANDARD HERD 


~ ae he RB lg acer mete, 


THE BERKSHIRE HEADQUARTERS OF THE WEST 


A few nice young April Sows, just right for 
fall breeding; also August and September 
pigs at interesting prices. These pigs are 
from prize winning sires and dams. Address 


J. A. McGILL, Neepawa, Man. 


40-4503, 


Price.... 4 years 6.50 


10 years 8.00 


Child’s 
med Coat, of imported heavy 
weight stripe Cheviot; has 
wide facing of self cloth ex- 
tending to waist forming a 
lining and making a very 
warm coat; storm collar of 
grey and white squirrel; has 
turn back cuffs and fancy 
pocket flaps. Colors are navy, 
brown or green. 


6 years 7.00 8 years 7.50 
12 years 8.50 14 years 9.00 
Shipping weight 6 Ibs, 


Fur-Trim- 40-4501, 


with 


mercerette, 


brown or green, 
Price 


Child’s Fur Trim- 
med Coat, of all-wool im- 
ported cheviot; collar and 
revers of grey and white 
squirrel, lined to the waist 
i trimmed 
with strapping of self and 
tabs of silk military braid; 
strapping of self on sleeve 
forms a cuff. Colors blue, 


--4 years 11.50 6 years 12.00 
10 years 13.00 12 years 13.50 
Shipping weight 5 Ibs. 


& 
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Misses’ and Children’s Fur-Trimmed Coats 


Stocks Now Complete 
Demand will be Great 


We Recommend Early Buying 


RIERA OR. 


tained in 


8 years 12,50 
14 years 14.00 


s 
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HIS is the first season we have 
offered Misses’ and Children’s 
Fur-Trimmed Coats to our 
out-of-town customers, and if 

you bave in mind a coat of this kind 
it will pay you to look to Eaton’s. 
Our stock is complete with the 
newest and prettiest designs this 
season demands, and you may: rest 
assured that the quality is first-class 
in every respect regardless of the 
seemingly low price. 


The designs here shown give you 
only a glimpse of the values con- 


The Eaton Fall and | 
Winter Catalogue 


If you have not a copy of this book write 
for it today and you will receive one by 
return mail free of charge. 


ae . EATON CF uiees 


WINNIPEG 


CANADA 


ee 


Book Review 


JANEY CANUCK IN THE WEST, by Emily 

Ferguson. 

This is one of the new books on Western 
Canada that has been published during 
the last few months and consists of a 
. series of sketches dealing with many of 
the interesting phases of Western life. 
The writer is evidently a keen lover of 
nature, and paints with cheerful colors 
the beauties of the various seasons in 
the Prairie Land. She writes of life as 
seen in Northern Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan and is refreshing in her frankness. 
It is a book which will be interesting to 
every Western reader and of special 
interest to English-speaking people who 
intend sometime to make their home in 
Western Canada. The imperialistic note 
is sounded when she speaks on the harvest, 
“Tt is on this great mountain of grain 
too that the federation of the Empire will 
largely stand. Interdependent, the colony 
shall feed the mother-land and in return 
shall receive protection against the 
covetous claws of the world.” 

Thus she speaks of King wheat:— 
“Who so great as to pen the song of the 
wheat? Who can sum up its epic? 
From its sibilant swish on the wide-flung 
steppes to the whir and crunch under the 
wheels of the mill. Wheat sums up the 
tale of the race. Like love, wheat rules 
the court, the camp, the grove. It 
makes or breaks the world of men. 
Wheat is blood. Wheat is life. Who 
can sing its song?” 

Western house architecture the writer 
describes with Thoreau, “A tool-box with 
a few auger holes bored in it to admit 
light and a hook to fasten down the lid 
at night.” 

Following are a few extracts:— 

“Matrimony is the only game of 
chance the clergy favor.” 

“The unequal distribution of trousers 
and skirts in Western Canada makes 
countless thousands mourn.” 

On sleeping in a Doukhobor house she 
says:—‘‘I gasped and suffocated and 
thought longingly of the dress mentioned 
by Rabelais as— Nothing before, nothing 
behind, with sleeves of the same.’”’ 


“The Padre tried to light the lantern 
so that I might use it as a foot-warmer, 
but the oil had frozen and the wick re- 
fused to ignite.’ 

“T like to follow in the wake of the 
gang plows, that I may drink in the odor 
of the newly turned earth. It is the 
most strangely subtle odor in all the 
world. It is the concentrated essence of 
the four seasons.” 

“It is better to have lived and lied 
than never to have lied at all.” 

“‘Lying is not one of the Westerners 
failures, it is his success. He is a liar of 
the finest courage. He has a fine genius 
and consummate panorama of fancy.” 

“TY have been keeping a record of the 
bites I haye had since the beginning of 
the season, also of the mosquitoes killed. 
They balance up thus:— Bites, 583,- 
672,154,871. Deaths, 13.” 

“In the East it is a question of ‘ Who’s 
who,’ and in the West it is ‘What’s 
what.’ ” 

The book is written in the most inter- 
esting manner with a wealth of originality, 
and the author’s comment upon Western 
customs and habits are the result of keen 
observation. The book is_ illustrated 
with pen and ink sketches of various 


Western characters, animals, flowers and 
scenery. This book will be supplied to 
any of the readers of the Guipx for $1.50 
post paid, by writing to the Book Depart- 
ment of the Grain Growers’ Guide, 
Winnipeg. 


FREIGHT RATE DISCRIMINATION 


Rates on oats in car lots recently quoted 
by the C. N. R., to the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Co., show clear discrimination. 
The rate quoted on a carload of oats from 
Davis (second station east of Prince 
Albert) on the C. N. R. to Macleod, Alta., 
was 45 cents per hundred pounds; and 
from Davis to Calgary, 42 cents per 
hundred pounds. On the other hand, the 
rate from Davis to Port Arthur, which is 
nearly twice the distance from Davis to 
Macleod, is 23 cents per hundred pounds. 


USEFUL INFORMATION 


There have reached the Gum recently 
two bulletins, Nos. 19 and 20, of the 
Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture, 
Regina bulletin No. 19 contains all those 
portions of the Annual report of the 
department for 1909 which are of interest 
or value to farmers, and this forms a 
volume of ahndy size which contains 
nothing but meaty readable matter. A 
few of the subjects covered in bulletin 19 
are fairs and institutes, inguiry into live 
stock interests, creamery and poultry data, 


Field of Milletts at the Manitoba Agricultural College 


and a discussion of the harvest help 
question. This bulletin also contains a 
number of the best addresses, delivered 
by experts at recent provincial gatherings. 

Bulletin No. 20 contains the estimated 
yield of grain crops by crop districts, a 
map of the districts, and other data con- 
cerning the 1910 crop. Either or both 
of these bulletins may be obtained free 
by addressing a postal card to the Depart- 
ment of agriculture at Regina. 

We are also advised that a supply of 
bulletinNo. 18 in which the question of 
the soil packer and its use is fully dis- 
cussed, is still available for free distribu- 
tion. 

DIRECT LEGISLATION IN NEW 

MEXICO AND ARIZONA 

It is conceded by the Republicans of 
Arizona that the Democrats pledged to 
the Initiative, Referendum and Recall, 
have carried the constitutional convention 
by a large majoirty of the delegates, and 
that these provisions are certain to be 
embodied in the constitution that will 
be voted upon by the people and then be 
submitted to the congress. 

In New Mexico the Republicans have 
elected a large majority of the delegates, 
but some of them are pledged individually 
for the measure by their constituents, 
notwithstanding the hostility of the 
Republican leaders, to vote for Direct 
Legislation; and there are besides a 
group of fusionists who are also pledged 
to the measure. The fusionists were 
elected without opposition upon an under- 
standing that they would support Direct 
Legislation. If at clades are kept, there 
will be a majority of two for Direct 
Legislation in the convention. But it is 
not expected that all the pledges will be 
kept. The hostile pressure—corporation 
at home and political at Washington—is 
reported to be very insistent. It is 
believed, however, that the opposition 
of Direct Legislationists, if the constitu- 
tion comes to the polls without a Direct 
Legislation clause, will be strong enough 
to defeat it; and as influential aspirants 
for gubernatorial, senatorial and congres- 
sional honors are extremely solicitous for 
statehood, it is expected that a com- 

romise may be made—probably for some 
orm of Referendum without the Initia- 
tive.—The Public. 
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Grain Growers Sunshine Guild 


Head Offce:—GRAIN GROWERS’ GUIDE, WINNIPEG 


Conducted by Margaret 


OFFICERS 
Hon. Pres. - - Lady MacMillan 
Pres, Gen, of the World’s Sunshine 
Societies - Mrs, Cynthia W. Alden 


96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Pres, of Manitoba Mrs. W. J. Boyd 


Vice Pres. - - Mrs. GC. P. Walker 
Secretary - Mrs. Mowbray Berkeley 
Treasurer - - - Mrs, Grant Hall 


Organizing Secretary Mrs. E. S. Lilley 
Advisory Board 
Mr. R. McKenzie, Honorable T. M. 
Daly, Rev. J. L. Gordon, Rev. R. 0. 
and Mrs Armstrong, Dr. and = Mrs, 
Weagant, Mrs Kalberer, Mrs. Godfrey. 
Mrs. Grant Hall, Mrs K. Young, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nichols, Mr. George C. 
Caron, Mrs. Biggs 


Associate membership fee, $1.00. 
Badges and buttons 50 cents each. 
Buttons, S. G. 5 cents each. 


OBJECTS 
To scatter Sunshine everywhere. 
To feed and clothe some hungry child. 
To care for the blind from infancy. 
To maintain the Girls’ Club room. 


MOTTO 


Each one of us owns to some failing, 

Though some may have more than the 
rest, 

But there’s no good in heedlessly railing 

*Gainst those that are striving their best. 

Remember a good word spoken com- 
plaining, 

May blight every effort and plan, 

Which a kind word would help in attaining 

So say a kind word if you can. 


Dear Friends:—If we could only realize 
the power of a kind word. The many 
hearts that are Jost ‘just because” the 
loving word and kindly smile was for- 
gotten. As the farmer who sows good 
seed generally reaps a goodly harvest. so 
if we sow on!y acts of kindness, love and 
sympathy, we shall reap a bountiful 
harvest, of happiaess and joy. If ugly 
weeds have sprung up in your life, pull 
them up and plough the land again. Sow 
with a generous hand. Pause not for 
toilor pain ‘Then scatter with a generous 
hand the good seed of an unselfish, kindly 
life, and your harvest of joy and love 


Makes lighter, 
whiter, better 


flavored bread 


—produces 


more loaves 


to barrel. 


PURITY 
FLOUR 


and peace shall be bountiful indeed while 
waiting for the Autumn which brings the 
sheaves of golden grain, 

Remember, that, no matter how heavy 
your own burden may be; there ure others 
whose burdens are heavier still As you 
try to lighten the burdens of others be 
assured your own burdens will grow 
lighter. 

So many people say T am too poor to 
help much, but it is the tiny every-day 
kindnesses that are needed so badly, 
in our work. One cent is not much, but if 
one hundred cents come together much 
can be done; so that I want my readers 
to remember that “only” a cent is very 
often a preat help to me. If you caunot 
afford the cent, well, say a kind word or 
give a loving smile to some ene you meet 
and the kind word or smile may save 
some soul from despair and be of untold 
help to some soul in need. Laughter and 
love, the kindly word of appreciation, for 
any kindness shown are the greatest 
factors in human happiness. 


MARGARET. 


GLADNESS EVERYWHERE 


Once in a while the sun shines out 

And the summer skies are a perfect blue, 

Once in a while midst clouds of doubt, 

Hope’s brightest cloud comes peeping 
through, 

Our paths lead down by the meadows fair, 

Where the blossoms nod and smile, 

And we lay aside, once in a while, our cross 
of care. 

Oh Life can be summer from start to end, 

If we always allow good and bad to blend, 

And not get bitter when troubles arise 

But take all as it comes with glad surprise. 


BABY MINE 


Good-night, little boy, 
I’ve counted your toes, 

I’ve kissed all your fingers 
And rumpled your nose. 


Good-night, summer baby, 
The day’s gone away, 

The big, tired darkness, 
Doesn’t know how to play. 


Good-night, little baby, 
My arms are the bed, 

My heart is the pillow, 
My love is the spread! 


A SAD CASE 
A farmer living at Clandbove, near St. 
Louis) Fresh Air Home. has had the 


misfortune to lose fourteen cows, through 
some accidents. As he had no crop in 
this year, having given up the lind to 
pasturage. his entire living for this season 
has been lost. The Modern Woodmen of 
America and the Sunshine Guill gave a 
eoncert at St. Louis school house on 
Friday night which proved a great success, 
The proceeds will go to the fund which 
the Modern Woodmen intend to raise 
to replace this very heavy loss. 


IN THE DARK 


I remember well, when I was a child, 
And would sometimes wake in the night, 
I would put out my hand to my mother 
there, 
And she’d hold it firm and tight. 


And, somehow, I seemed less afraid in the 
dark, 
As she held my hand in hers. 
Oh, the thought of those hours when I felt 
her near, 
A memory deep it stirs. 


Full many a year has passed since then, 
I have had my hour of. pain, 

But beneath the touch of that hand of hers, 
I build my hopes again. 


SUNSHINE BLIND BOY 


Harold Green returned to school yester- 
day and will remain there two years. He 
is a very bright boy and wonderfully 
improved by his stay at Brantford. His 
outfit was very nice but not quite com- 
plete as he still requires three pairs or 
short pants, and three shirts, and three 
pairs of stockings. 


In this existence, dry and. wet, 
Will overtake the best of men— 
Some little shift o’ clouds ‘Il shet 
The sun off now and then; 
They ain’t no sense as | can see 
In mortals sich as you and me, 
A-faultin’ Nature’s wise intents, 
And lockin’ horns with Providence. 


GOT HER PIN 


Dear Margaret:—Thank you so much for the 
lovely pin and membership card you sent me. [ 
feel quite proud to think [uma member of the 
“Sunshine Guild.” 1 mean to do my very best to 
always keep bright and cheerful, and look on the 
sunny side of everything and with God's help I will 
do my best to help those who are in trouble. 

MAPLE LEAF, 
Ninga, Man. 


Il um s0 pleased to think, dear friend, you will 
try to help all those in need. All around each one 
of us are people in need of our help and sympathy. 
We must do our best to cheer them. 

We cannot all have gold and silver to command; 
bul we can all give, what is equal and very often 
of greater value—our time, our thoughts, our 
energies, our sympathy, tt is the happy workers 
who do the most good. The services that count 
ure those which are performed kindly, sweetly, 
graciously, and with a smiling face. The deeds 
that are really helpful are done will the heart as 
well as the hand, Write often dear girl and tell 
in any way that I can help you. 

; MARGARET. 


WILL ADOPT BABY 


Dear Margaret:—I see in this week’s Guipe 
two huby boys to be adopted. Would you kindly 
let me have full particulars about them as 1 do so 
want Lo adopt a baby boy. | have no boys of my 
own, only one girl at home and she is very fond 
of balnes. If PE can have one L will give it all a 
mother's love and care just us if it were my very 
own. I should like to know if the baby is heallhy 
and of what parents it comes, if this 1s nol giving 
you loo much trouble L hope. Lam nota member 
of the Sunshine Guild but [I should very much like 
to be if you will send me particulars. Mi live five 


Telephone—Sherbrooke 870 


miles from Pincher station, on a ranch of our own, 
Il am very fond of farm and country life. 1 came 
to Canada from England about twenty years ago 
Hoping to hear from you soon, 


MRS. N. H. N. 
Helmerburst, Alta. 


The babies are both very pretty, one has blue 
and the other brown eyes. oth ure thoroughly 
healthy. Can you come to Winnipeg and see 
them as you can then judge which you would like 


tu have, ‘Two, references must be sent in. I am 
forwarding membership card und button. 
MARGARET, 


SENT MAGAZINES 


Dear Margaret: —I am sending some magazines 
which | hope may help along the good work, I 
am an interested reader of the Sunshine Guild and 
would like to become a member, 

A RUTH MOORHEAD. 
Milestone, Sask. 


Many thanks for magazines. Glad to welcome 
you to our Guild. Tam sending membership card 
and button, and hope. you will wear it every day. 


MARGARET. 


HELPS AT HOME 


Dear Margaret:—I would like to be a member 
of the Grain Growers’ Sunshine Guild. I go to 
schoul every day. 1 wash the dishes for my 
mother sometimes, I carry the water in some- 
times for my sister and my mother. | play. with 
my dollie. 

LOTTIE CATURO. 
Waldeck, Sask. 


Dear child:—Your little letter gave me the 
reatest delight. The Sunshine kind acts are 
just lovely and 1 am ‘sure mother enjoys her little 


sunbeam. 
MARGARET. 


A. G. McK.:—Your offering of clothing is gladly 
accepted as they are always counted as amoung 
our “urgent”? wants. Write again. 


MARGARET. 


A Ripping Good Patent 
to Prevent Ripping 


THE 


PATENT 
RIPLESS GLOVE 


IS POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 
NOT TO RIP # & & 


SRE a o Lz 
H.B.K. PATENT RI 


PLESS TIPS. 


Stylish Comfortable 


Durable 


Always looks neat on the 
hand. Always easy to wear and 
work in, because it has no 
inseams to hurt the hand. 


Will outwear three ordinary 
gloves, because the {nger tips 
are protected by extra pieces of 
leather, concealing the seams 
and PROTECTING THE 
STITCHING. 

The nearest ever made to an 
everlasting glove. 

The only practical working 
glove ever made. 

The MORE it 


is worn the 


LESS the chance of RIPPING. 
) 


Ask your dealer to-show you 
this wonderful glove. Has to be 
worn to be appreciated. 

For sale by the best dealers 
everywhere in Canada. 


Made and guaranteed by the 


HUDSON BAY KNITTING CO., MONTREAL. 


Ae arene 


The Expert Glove ard Mitt Makers of Canada. 
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Bread Making 


Considering the antiquity of the 
homely and simple art of breadmaking, 
originating as it did in prehistoric ob- 
scurity, there appears to have been 
ample time for the human race to 
have attained universal perfection in 
this domestic labor. 

When history began, bread was al- 
ready on the scene. 

Nevertheless, readers of even cor- 
paratively modern records bearing upon 
social conditions up to and including the 
romantic period covered by that 
‘¢Prinece of story-tellers,’’? Sir Walter 
Scott, who peerlessly presents a series 
of early breakfasts and late suppers 
in hidden cavern, on mountain slope, in 
forest glade or rocky glen, by stream 
or lake or river, or wheresoever emer- 
gency, that inexorable arbiter of man’s 
destiny, dictated, may well conclude 
that bread was an unknown quantity 
at that lawless date, as fish and flesh, 
eggs and oatmeal, wine and whisky 
formed the staples of diet in wide 
areas of country and bread was seldom 
seen. 

However wantonly flighty Fate may 
have robbed this interesting period of 
its ‘‘daily bread,’’ there is no shadow 
of doubt that breadmaking was prac- 
tised by our ‘‘forbears’’ as far back 
in the dim past as the Stone Period, 
estimated variously to have had pres- 
tige anywhere from a century or two 
B.C. to the 5th century. Excavations 
made among the ruins of dwellings, 
scattered along the banks of the Swiss 
lakes, and occupied by our prehistoric 
ancestors revealed quantities of bread 
preserved by a carbonizing process or, 
plainly, a burning of the bread to a 
crisp by the fires that so often des- 
troyed the pile dwellings of these 
early tenants of the earth. It would 
seem too that breadmaking was even 
then ‘‘farmed’’ to a considerable ex- 
tent as one heap of bread discovered 
weighed nearly forty pounds. 


Bread in Scripture 


In scriptural records it is found that 
Abraham, on the plains of Mawre, 
anxious to extend hospitality to the 
three angels, offered ‘‘to fetch a mor- 
sel of bread,’’ and then required Sarah 
‘*to make ready three measures of meal, 
knead it and make cakes upon the 
hearth.’’?’ And again, Lot in the cor- 
rupt city of Sodom sought to refresh 
the two angels by making ‘‘a feast, 
and baking unleavened bread.’’ It is 
inferred that both the leavened and 
unleavened breads were then used. 

Some time later the Egyptians, who 
assumed the custody vr breadmaking 
and we are told brought this art to a 
very high state of perfection. They 
are said to have used ‘‘several kinds 
of flour’ and aromatic ingredients; ’’ 
and indeed Pharoah’s chief baker, who 
has become immortalized by sharing 
the prison cell of Joseph, the son of 
Jacob, must have been quite an im- 
portant potentate. Civilization and 
breadmaking seemed to travel hand in 
hand. From Egypt they march into 
Greece, whose ancient authors dilate 
upon no less than sixty diferent varie- 
ties of bread, giving minute descrip- 
tions of many of them. ‘To Rome 
from Greece, by easy stages, bread 
making called another halt, and the 
practical Roman who never failed in 
tryst with opportunity, promptly 
formed a breadmaking guild with 
special privileges and immunities to the 
calling. Slaves did the heavy labor in 
the public bakeries distributed through- 
out the city. Grain was collected in 
large store houses and diverted to the 
bakeries later; each bakery crushing 
and sifting its own grain; no mills for 
speedy and perfect grinding existed. 


A special magistrate, presumably 
corresponding to our health officer, sup- 
erintended the bakeries. Even the 
ancient Roman was awake to the re- 
quirements of public health. 

Climbing up the centuries to a little 
less than 100 years ago and meanwhile 
crossing Europe to England, breadmak- 
ing made its steady progress in the 
nation’s esteem till by act of parlia- 
ment the price of bread was fixed by 
adding a certain sum to the price of 
flour; this sum to recompense the baker 
for his labor and a margin of profit be- 
side. 

In the city of London, England, in 
the year 1814, the price of bread was 
a penny and a half or three cents for 


Home of R. Tooke, Sec’y G.G.A. at Lyleton 
Mr. Tooke has 800 acres of crop in this ) ear 


a pound loaf; six cents for a two pound 
loaf; 12 cents for a four pound loaf, 
and so on, up to 8 pounds. 


Wheat the Source 


Wheat is, of course, the great source 
of flour of civilized countries; though 
rye, oats peas, beans, buckwheat, corn, 
barley and even millet seed are used in 
some countries. 

Whether or not sugar exists in the 
best flour is still a disputed point, but 
heat and moisture in the baking soon 
transform starch into a soluble condi- 
tion. Inferior flour usually contains a 
large percentage of dextrine, which by 
the agency of diastase converts starch 
into gum and sugar. 

Any western pioneer of the late 
eighties or even the early nineties, will 
easily recall her fruitless struggle to 
make edible bread from ‘‘frosted’’ 
wheat flour. She will remember being 
lured on to apparent victory by the pre- 
possessing appearance of her dough in 
its early stages, but, alas, as soon as 
the mass was exposed to the heat of 
the oven, it began to sink instead of 
swell and dribble in vexatious trickles 
over the sides of the pan and out 
through the oven door, over the kitchen 
floor, doubtless seeking an outlet to the 
pig trough, its only suitable location. 
The ‘‘frosting’’ changed the starch of 
the wheat to sugar, hence its melting 
tendency in‘the oven, as everybody 
knows that sugar becomes liquid if ex- 
posed to considerable heat. So far no 
agent has been discovered to correct 
this change and restore the gum and 
sugar back again to starch in the flour, 
hence frosted wheat flour can never 
make good bread. 

The varieties of wheat bread are 
separated into two great classes, fer- 
mented and unfermented bread. Un- 
fermented or unleavened bread is little 
used except by the Jews and by those 
unfortunates who cannot obtain the fer- 
mented variety. It is simply flour, 
salt and water stirred into a stiff paste 
and baked in the usual oven by those 
having that convenience or, failing 
that, by placing it upon a hot, flat 
stone, covered by a tin and the whole 
covered up with very hot ashes. This 


last is the means employed by the 
Australian prospector and rancher. 


Leavened Bread 


Coming back to leavened bread, its 
use can be traced back into eary Scrip- 
ture records since in Galatians we find 
‘fq little leaven leaventh the whole 
lump,’’ and it is claimed for the Pari- 
sian that he makes the best bread in 
the world and he still sticks to the 
old leaven as a fermenter. 


Leaven is simply a portion of the 
dough, put aside in a aniform tempera- 
ture for 7 to 8 hours from a previous 
baking in which fermentation has 
reached a very active stage. During 
this eight-hour period, the leaven swells 
and acquires an alcoholic odor. This 
leaven is then taken, worked up with 
flour and water to a firm paste, double 
its original mass, when it becomes the 
first leaven (corresponding to our 
yeast). After six hours the amount is 
again doubled, making the second 
leaven. The complete or last leaven is 
made by doubling the size of the second 
leaven and the propertion the complete 
leaven bears to the finished dough is 
about three-quarters in summer and one- 
half in winter. 

Yeast also was used as a ferment at 
an early period by the French. Its 
popularity died out for a time, but was 
again revived at the close of the 17th 
century when the faculty of medicine 
strongly opposed its use; and it is said 
that even in the present day yeast is 
used only for fancy bread and pastry 
by those famed French bakers. 

Fermented , breadmaking is tedious 
and laborious compared to the other 
variety, but its superiority amply 
atones for the extra -work. 

Three processes are involved in ordin- 
ary bread. Setting the sponge, making 
or kneading the dough and baking. The 
ferment is first made, which consists of 
potatoes, yeast and flour. The average 
housewife will be surprised to learn 
that the London baker uses only six 
Ibs. of potatoes to a sack of flour. He 
boils and mashes the potatoes, stirs in 
water to thin them and reduce the heat, 
adds 2% pints of yeast, then adds 12 
lbs. of flour, scalded in boiling water 
and reduced to a thin and uniform 
paste. This is added to potatoes and 
yeast, the whole mixture stirred 
thoroughly and then set aside for sev- 
eral hours, while active fermentation 
or ‘‘getting light,’’ takes place. When 
the yeast is ready the sponge is made 
by adding % a sack of flour, salt and 
warm water enough to make a reason- 
ably stiff sponge. ~ This is then set 
aside to ferment and in the course of 
four or five hours it is again ‘‘light,’’ 
when the balance of the sack of flour 
is thoroughly incorporated and once 
again the sponge or hatch is set to 
‘frise’’? or ferment, which simply means 
the formation of carbonic (not carbolic) 
acid gas within the mass of dough. The 
dough is kneaded once again and 
molded into loaves and set in tins 
where a final fermentation fits them for 
the oven, where the baking process is 
concluded. The one particular point to 
be noticed in this commentary is that 
half the flour intended for the batch 
must go in when the sponge is set and 
the other half when the full sponge is 
completed. No flour should be added 
at the stage where the dough is 
moulded into loaves. Another point 
made is the amount of potato used. The 
Londoner uses very little. Ilis formula 
for a four pound loaf is, flour 3 Ibs. 2 
oz.; water 1 Ib. 1% 02.;. yeast % 072.; 
potato 1% oz.; salt % oz. Bread should 
be baked in the course of from one 
to one and a half hours. 

Some flour yields a result of 135.2 Ibs. 
of bread from 100 Ibs. of flour or, as 
the English and French authorities 
claim, a fluetuation from 127 to 135 Ibs. 
of bread from 100 Ibs, of flour. 

Well baked bread from sound flour 
should have a yellowish brown crust; 
the crumb should be uniform in texture, 
permeated with minute cavaties and 
without large air-cells. The color of 
the crumb, except in whole wheat bread, 
should be white. It should be free 
from’ acidity or sourness. It should 
keep sweet and eatable for several days 
and when stale should become soft and 
pleasant again by merely heating in 
the oven, after which it rapidly 
changes. : 

A very curious and searcely credited 
statement is made by Dr. Frankland, 
who avers that one pound of the 
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crumb of bread, if properly digested 
and oxidised in the budy, can produce 
at the maximum, one seven-tenths of 
dry muscle or flesh. 


THE BALLOT AND THE BABIES 


(By Mrs. Minnie Keith Bailey.) 
The babies, bless their little -hearts! 
They make their mothers’ lives com- 
plete; 
They are the accents of her heart, 
And give to life its bitter-sweet. 


The babies, bless their little souls! 
We guide their faltering little feet, 

We hold them in our hearts enrolled, 
We start them on life’s journey fleet. 


We start them; there our power must 
end 
Our duty on through life must go; 
But power should with our duty blend 
If we our true position show. ~ 


To teach the little feet to go, 
The little mind to think aright, 
The little hands to reach, I trow, 
Unto the glorious endless light; 


To train, to teach, to feel, to pray, 
And then to yield this mighty 
part,— 
To sit apart, to yield alway 
The power to help iu life’s great 
mart. 


If God to woman could vouchsafe 
The crown of glorious rnotherhood, 
Should man from out his puny sphere, 

Limit for her, her power for good? 


Dare he the laws of nature thwart 
And hold as his a right not won? 
Dare he from woman still withhold 
The meed of duty nobly done? 

Enid, Oklahoma 


EVERY-DAY JOYS 


The beauty and chief ornaments of 
the world are human; no flower is as 
lovely as a sweet child; no sunrise as 
splendid as the golden morning of a 
young manhood or womanhood; no cry- 
stal as beautiful as the firm purity of a 
clarified character; no mountain so im- 
posing and sublime as a lofty life; no 
harvest or fields or fruitage on branches 
so fair as the goodly’ product of a use- 
ful and noble career. 

The music of the world is human. No 
bird-song so wonderful as the human 
voice; no babble of a brook so musical 
as the ripple of innocent laughter in 
a happy home; no solemn chant of 
winds so grand as the psalm rolled into 
the sky by worshiping assemblies. To 
stand by the ocean and hear the beat 
of its stupendous pulse is to take the 
sound of a shallower deep and narrower 
sea than when you lay your ear against 


. the throbbing of a human heart. 


The joy of life and wealth of the 
world are in humanity. He was a wise 
man who said: ‘‘A man’s wealth is 
measured by the number he loves and 
is loved.’’—William V. Kelley in ‘‘The 
Ripening Experiences of Life.’’ 


BALLAD OF LITTLE SLEEPY TOWN 


There is a little drowsy town, 
Oh, not so far away, 

Where all the merchants are asleep, 
And nodding all the day. 


So, when the time of harvest comes 
Machine oil’s not in place, 

And when the fruitful season’s here, 
No sugar, is the case. 


And when the flies are buzzing round, 
In thickest of the fray, 

’Tis then fly poisons on the road 
Still many miles away. 


For slumber you may wait a year, 
Pots and pans also, 
And boats and shoes and stove and 
pipes, 
You likely must forego. 


"Tis true the weather has been warm, 

And who shall tell me ‘‘Nay’’ 

But in the winter, ’tis the same, 
And when the light of day. 


Forsake their snow-clad prairie fields, 
And lamps are ordered round, 
‘«There is no coal-oil in the stores,’’ 
Domes back the dreary sound. 
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Piano 
Snaps 


Here are a few GENUINE 
Piano bargains in slightly used 
pianos that will STILL SAVE 
you from $100 to $175 on your 
piano purchase. In addition to 
these, our exchange department 
affords many others which are 
equal snaps. 


$350. Berlin piano, 
f 


rc 


#500 Heiateman “pinnd; $267 
450 New Scale Williams 
$ a ew Scale Wi ams ¢973 
$425 He Herbert Pian 

ah enry He i °$295 


TERMS: $5, $6, $7, $8 and $10 
Monthly.’ : 


THE 


Mason & Risch 
Piano Co. Ltd. 


FACTORY BRANCH: 
356 Main St. - WINNIPEG, Man. 


The only Piano Store on Main owt. 


instruction “ 


u cous se oL f on 
Stationary Engineering given you by mail 


{ Uilpacte 


at your own home, Learn in your spare 
time, Special instruction also in Traction 
Engineering, Gas and Gasoline, Marine 
and Locomotive Enginering. We guarantee 
to fit you for any examination for Govern- 
ment license. Free booklet on request. 
Write to-day. Courses also in Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Beginners’ Course. 
Matriculation, Teachers’ Certificate, Civil 
Service, Mechanical Drawing, Agriculture, 
Stock-Raising, Poultry-Raising, and 100 
other subjects. 
Canadian Correspondence: College Ltd 
Dept. G. 


Toronto, Can. 


STUDY AT HOME 


FARM 
BOOKKEEPING 


The only Strictly Farmers’ Course 
Farm Business from Start to Finish 


F, E, WERRY’S SCHOOL OF 
FARM ACCOUNTING 


BRANDOS, MANITOBA 


The Brunswick 


Corner of Main and Rupert Streets, Win- 
nipeg. Newly renovated and furnished, At- 
tractive diningroom, excellent service, New 
Fireproof Annex, Opened July 14th. Con- 
taining 30 additional single bedrooms, two 
large poolrooms, shine stand and barber 
shop, Finest liquors and cigars at popular 
rices. FREE BUS meets all trains. James 
fowlie, Prop. 


Rates - $1.50 and $2.00 per day 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT 

Stealing sorrow is as much a sin as 
acquiring stolen joys. 

Love never knows how much it gives 
nor what it costs. 

The song of sympathy never comes 
until the singer has been to the school 
of sorrow. 

True spirituality can see the altar in 
the cookstove and the washtub. 

It’s the common virtues that make 
uncommon saints. 

Success is not in an endeavor to do a 
great thing, but in repeated endeavors 
to do greater things. 

The surest way to impoverish your 
heart is to hoard up your love. 

The long look within ourselves will 
cure us of a lot of impacionce with 
other folks; 

A life is an empty lamp without the 
oil of love. 

The only way to have happiness as a 
permanent guest is to keep your door 
open to the helpless. 

You are not likely to cheer the hearts 
of men by looking down in the mouth 
yourself. 


No. 8639.—Misses Costume. 
Becoming Gown. 


Olive green diagonal cheviot was effectively 
employed in developing this up-to-date model. 
For general 
wear blue serge with black braid make a serviceable 
frock. A yoke of crimson or tan, braided or plain 
The pattern is cut 
in 8 sizes, 14,16 and 18 years and requiaes 8 yards 


Soutache was used for decoration. 


would give a pretty contrast. 


of 27 inch material for the 14 year size. 


A> Modish and 


Many a man thinks his life is clouded 
over when the truth is he is burying 


his head in the steam of his own | 


sighings. 

A merry heart kills more microbes 
than any medicine. ‘ 

Tomorrow’s burden is the only one 
that breaks the back of today. 

Tears over yesterday’s broken toys 
blind us to today’s treasures.—Henry F. 
Cope, in ‘‘ Levels of Living.’’ 


HER WISH WAS GRATIFIED 
(Springficld Republican) 

Once in a while the manner in which the 
whim of some multi-millionaire is grati- 
fied comes to notice, and leaves small 
cause to wonder that some few who are 
out at heel and elbow can be found to 
follow a red flag in a procession. Such a 
case is reported from Bar Harbor. There 
the widow of Thomas F. Walsh, the 
Western mining king, is ill at the home of 
her son-in-law, who owns The Washington 
Post and other things. Recently she was 
overheard to remark that if she could only 
get well enough to go to her Nevada ranch 
and see her pet flock of sheep she felt 
that her health would at once be restored. 
Five days later she look- 
ed out of her window on 
to the great lawn wet with 
morning dew There were 
the longed-for sheep, eat- 
ing their breakfast as 
quietly as if they had 
never come from the 
Nevada ranch 
days and a half, the flock 
of 54 inhabiting an ex- 
press car coupled to the 
very. fastest trains. 


THE SURPLUS OF WO- 
MEN IN ENGLAND 


(From the Springfield 
Republican) 
Failure may be safely 
predicted for the pro- 
posed emigration move- 
ment, in so far as it 


single women of England, 
whose disturbing influence 
is now beginning to be 
feared. Women of that 
sort are not attracted to 
New South Wales 
Saskatchewan for the 
purpose of engaging in 
“intensive agriculture,”’ 
a somewhat euphemistic 
phrase for raising onions 
and keeping hens. They 
have no- taste for the 
frontier. Nor are they 
eager to travel 5,000 
miles for the chance of 
marrying a Canadian 
wheat farmer or an Aus- 
tralian mutton raiser. 
The surplus  ‘‘gentle- 
women”’ of England are 
much more likely to stay 
at home and grow more 
and more into a problem. 
And why haven’t they as 
much right to the land of 
their mothers, 
its rich associations and 
its splendid 
as their brothers have to 
the land of their fathers? 
If they are a menace 
who and what made 
them so? 

No the feminist move- 
ment in countries like 
England can never be 
headed off by oversea 
drainage. It must be 
dealt with at home, and 
there its problems must 
be solved. And the sol- 
ving of them promises 
to be an interesting social 
process. 


HOW TO SECURE PATTERNS 


To secure any of the patterns published in The Guide all that is 
necessary is to send 10 cents to The Pattern Dept., Grain Growers’ 
Guide, Winnipeg, and state the number of the pattern, giving bust 
measure for waist patterns, waist measure for skirt patterns, and 


the age when ordering patterns for misses or children. 


It will 


require from ten days to two weeks to secure these patterns as they 
are supplied direct from the makers. 


in four. 


applies to the educated | 


or | 


with all | 


civilization | 
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HOW 10 MAKE 
A SHIKT 


Procure 314 yards BEST MA- 
TERIAL obtainable. This quan- 


tity will make the — shirt 
ROOMY, COMFORTABLE and 
EASY TO WORK IN. 


Sew all buttons on BY HAND 
so they CANNOT COME OFF. 
BAR-TACK all BUTTON 
HOLES, then they CANNOT 
BREAK. DOUBLE STITCH 
AND ANCHOR all seams so 
they cannot rip. The result will 
It 
is cheaper, easier and_ better, 
however, to BUY the 


be a truly well-made shirt. 


which is, made on the above 
principles. 


THE H.B.K. BRAND BUCK. 
SKIN CLOTH SHIRT is a spe- 
cial line and has attached to it 
a GUARANTEE COND, guar- 
anteeing the shirt WILL NOT 
RIP. Dealers are instructed to 
replace without any charge to 
you any H.B.K. BRAND BUCK- 
SKIN CLOTH SHIRT WHICH 
RIPS. 


QAN7, 
Ss 


SANOTHERS, 


Sold by 
throughout Canada. 


leading dealers 


Made and guaranteed by the 


HUDSON BAY KNITTING CO., 


MONTREAL. 
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Shirtmakers to 
The Workingman. 


HOME WORK 


$7 to $10 PER WEEK 


We want reliable pies to knit for us at home, 
whole or spare time, We furnish machine yar, etc. 
Send your name and address at once ror particu ars. 


The Dominion Knitting Co., Orillia, Ont. 
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The Joy of Owning 
New Scale Williams 


To make home complete, a man wants 
a wife and a baby and a New Scale 
Williams Piano, 


Now that you, Mr. Reader, have the 
Sed hia plan your income to have the 
rd. 


It fs unnecessary to pay for a New Scale 
Williams Piano in a lump sum. Our Easy 
Payment Plan enables you to buy your 
choice of these magnificent instruments 
in a most convenient way, andat the same 
time enjoy it in your home all the time 
you are paying for it. 

If there fs no dealer in your town hand- 
ling New Scale Williams Pianos, write 
us direct for, Our Easy Payment Plan, 
and also free copies of our beautiful 
booklets showing New Scale Williams 
Grand, Upright and Player Pianos. 


CROSS, GOULDING & SKINNER 
323 Portage Ave., Winnipeg Ltd. 


ox 


BATES’ 


Mail Order Shoe House 


Why not buy your 
footwear by mail? 
Icansaveyoufrom 


75c. to $1.0 


Write for Catalogue 


per 
pair 


289 Portage Avenue 
WINNIPEG - = = «+ Man. 


The Threshold 


of Democracy 


fis the Labor, Agricultural and Reform 
press. No other agency provides the same 
effective forum which generates true 
progress. 


THE VOICE 


211 RUPERT ST., WINNIPEG 


is one of the best Inbor papers in North 
_ America, Sympathetic toward the far- 
mers’ organized movement, and free from 
gugs. 


Does it ever oceve to you that the or- 
ganized farmers ond wage-earners should 
stand together, and that you should study 
the peveoo and activities of the labor 
men 


THE 12-PAGE WEEKLY VOICE IS 
$1.00 A YEAR 


| 
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HER NEW OCCUPATION 


She has no time for fancy work, her 
thimble’s laid away; 

There’s dust upon her violin, for she 
has ceased to play; 

She wastes no precious time ut bridze, 
her books unopened lie. 

She’s given up the Drama Club-—she 
did it with a sigh, 


She does not go to shop in town, she 
looks at hats no more; 

She’s wearing ancient gowns that seem- 
ed all out of style before; 

The glass at which she used to stand so 
many hours a day 

Reflects her face but seldom now, aud 
yet her heart is gay. 


Her husband has not lost his all, she is 
not garbed in black 

Beeause a friend has sought that 
bourne from which no friend comes 
back; 

No heavy lines of care have come to 
mar her marble brow, 

She daily has to sterilize the nursing 
bottles now. 


A BRAVE BOY 


(By Cora A. Matson Dolson) 
I’m not afraid, out in the dark, 
Not even if a dog should bark 
Or seurry toward me! What's the use? 
A ‘‘fraid-cat’’ is a silly goose! 


But I want some one thera with me 
Because ’tis best to careful he; 

It’s not that I’m afraid. at all, 
But in the dark there | might fall 
And maybe break my leg or arm 
Or do a lot of vther harm. 


Perhaps my head would hit a stone 
And I meht die there, all alone. 
Some times a boy has tad a fir; 
"Tis best to be prepared for it, 
And see that some one else is by-- 
But in the dark, afraid? Not L! 


You think Tam? Why, just you sce! 
A baby, maybe, two or three 

Or four years old, might be afraid-— 
But what if some big trap was laid 
There in the dark, then in the uight 
A boy’d be in a pretty plight. 
Caught in that trap, as he mizht be, 
With not a soul around to see, 

Or help him out, or hear him ecal!— 
I say I’m not afraid, at alll! 


Tt’s merely prudent not to go 

Alone at night; you know it's sol 

Tf T eould seo to climb or erawl, 

T'd dare—I’m not afraid, at all! 

There’s no use talking, though, with 
you; 

You'll think a thing, and eall it truel 

Tt’s just a story you have made 

And stick to, that I am afraid!’ 


A CHANGE OF BAIT 


A sun-burned kid, with a tattered lid 
Anda coat a size too large, . 
With a piece of twine for a fishing line, 
Sits fishing on a barge 
That's tied to a stake at the edge of the 
lake, 
Where the wavelets gently lap. 
Tt’s a kind of sin, but J sit and grin 
As T watch the little chap 
Transfix a worm thut will wiggle and 
squirm 
On the end of his fishing hook, 
Or a small green froy that he eaught in 
the bor 
On the other side of the brook. 


ITe’s proud of the joh, of fluating hob, 
That he's tied to his line with eare: 
‘here's a sudden swish as he lands his 
fish 
From the depths of its hidden Jair: 
It is proudly viewed, and the bait re- 
newed from the can where he keeps 
his store, 
Then he lets it drop with oa sudden 
plop 
In his eager quest for more, 
And he gets them, too, for they come 
to view 
Tn the twinkling of an eye; 
And I’m elean outdone, for never a one 
Will come where I’m sitting by. 


For, much as I wish, there’s never a 
fish 
Will rise to my tempting fly, 
And my brand-new reel, on my rod of 
steel 
T’ve never a chance to try. 
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For they pass my place to the freckled 
face 
Of the lad in the anchored purt— 
Keep swimming past as [ make my cast 
In my vain and useless hunt, 
For a fish that will try to grab my fly 
And be tempted to its fate, 
So I go to the spot where the fish are 
caught, 
And fish with a silver bait. 


MAN’S PLACE IN THE HOUSEHOLD 
(As Seen by the Advanced Woman) 


How many of us ever stop to think of 
the place that Man fills in every house- 
hold? How often do we pause in the 
midst of our busy toil for the uplift of our 
sex to ask ourselves whether or not Man, 
our faithful companion, is contented with 
his lot? How many of us remember to 
greet him with a fond caress when we 
return from a hard afternoon’s work in 
the committee room? 

Is it not true that, merely because he is 
not cligible for membership in the various 
associations devised by us for our own 
uplift and reform, we have been apt to 
regard Man in the light of a mere provider 
and to shut him out from all participation 
in the serious work of our lives? Let us 
rather make him our confidant and remem- 
ber that there are a great many world- 
issues that he is quite capable of under- 
standing and in which he might be en- 
couraged to interest himself to a limited 
degree! 

A correspondent who has been twice 
married and three times clected to the 
presidency of important women’s organ- 
izations, writes that she permits her 
husband to address all the circulars and 
paniphiets sent out under her name, and 
that he enjoys the work immensely and 
is already bepinning to take a deep interest 
in the societies with which his wife is 
identified. Moreover, she now knows 
where he is nights. 

Undoubtedly a great many husbands 
could be utilized in this manner were 
their wives to use a little patience and 
tact in teaching them about the problems 
which at present absurb the feminine 
mind. Above all, let us regard Man not 
merely as an uncomplaining drudge and 
useful provider, but as a being capable of 
better things and one who might be 
trained to devote to such organizations 
as the Civic League, the Consumers’ 
Society and the Asylum for Unsectartan 
Maiden Aunts a great deal of the time and 
energy that is now devoted to baseball 
matches and other mis-named Bar 

—Life. 


RULES FOR HOUSEKEEPERS 


Drink less—breathe more. 
Eat less—chew more. 
Ride less—walk more. 
Clothe less—bathe more. 
Worry less—sleep more. 
Talk less—think more. 
Waste less—give more. 
Scold less—read more. 
Preach less—practice more. 


HEAL THYSELF 


Do not sleep where the light from a 
window. shines directly on the eyes. 
Kither sunlight or moonlight will strain 
the eyes. 

To counteract poisoning, take a pint 
or more of olive-oil at onee. Olive oil 
will neutralize most vegetable or mincral 
pvisons. 

Tired feet should be bathed in warm 
water, to which a little salt has been 
added. Dry thoroughly, and rub with a 
little lemon juice. 


Any congestion or itching of the eyelids 
may be readily cured by touching them 
with a saturated solution of boracie acid 
every hour or two through the day. 


To relieve sciatic pains, apply to the 
painful part a hot iron wrapped in flannel 
dipped in vinegar. It is said the iron is 
ee magnetic by contact with the hot 
acid, 


To relieve the pain and soreness of a 
bruise, hold the bruised parts in hot water 
as hot as can be borne. fur some time. Or 
apply a cloth wrung out of hot water, re- 
newing it as soon as it begins to cool. 
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Hone Bank 


of Canada 


| Head Office: 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Winnipeg Office: 426 Main St. 


W. A. Machaffie, Manager 


Branches in Manitoba: 


Crystal City Goodlands Grandview 
Lyleton Neepawa 


Branches in Saskat: hewan: 
Sintaluta Welwyn 
B-anches in 
British Columbia: 


Fernie 


JAMES MASON :: General Manager 


Our 1911 Catalogue 
will be ready in a few 


weeks... It is an @x- 
cellent Guide Book 
for the purchasing of 
gifts. To be without 


it when choosing your 
gifts for next Christ- 
mas would be a mis- 
take. Just write us 
to-day ‘‘Please send 
new catalogue.''! 
Lists now being pre- 
pared. Remember we 
pay postage anywhere, 
and express, to your 
nearest Express 
Office. 
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Henry Birks & Sons 


JEWELLERS 
WINNIPEG 


eternal 


FALL TERM 


NOW OPEN 


Be ened 


BRANDON, MAN. 

Students may enter at any tims, 
Toseeure a more central location, F. 4. Wood, 
formerly principal of the Central Business 

College, Winnipeg. has moved to Bran‘on, and 
now con tuets the Wheat City Busine s College 
Send for New 


F, A, WOOD, Principal. 


asa strictly high-grade school. 
Catalogue. 


All men are liars, inconstant, false, 
hypocrites, conceited and cowardly; | all 
women are perfidious, artificial, vain, 
curious and depraved; the world is a 
sewer without end; but there is in the 
world a thing saintly and sublime; the 
union of these two beings so imperfect 
and so frightful. There is often deceit 
in love; but one loves, and on the threshold 
of the tomb one may say, “I have often 
suffered, but I have loved. I have lived,.’* 
—Alfred de Musset. 
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F you, Madam, are a fart Dépy 


wife, you should use “you 

influence to get your husband 
to roof the house and barn with 
Oshawa Galvanized Steel Shingles. 
For these practical reasons:— 


Safe Against Lightning 
Every thunderstorm that passes 
over your place endangers his life 
and your own, and threatens 
damage or destruction to the 
property. But there would be no 
such danger if the farm buildings 
were roared with Oshawashingles. 
They protect any building against 
lightning—far better than any 
lightning-rod system possibly can. 


Safe Against Fire 


And, at certain times in the year, 
the house you live in and the barn 
nearby is in danger from fire— 
flying sparks from the threshing 
machine; sparks from the kitchen 
chimney; sparks from passing 
locomotives; sparks from forest 
fires, perhaps. Farmer's roofs 
catch fire in many ways—and you 
are different from most farmer's 
wives if you do not dread this ever- 
eee danger. You need not 

ead it at all when the buildings 
are covered with a seamless steel 
fireproof Oshawa shingled roof. 


Improves Cistern Supply 


Probably you depend a good deal on 
cistern water. An Oshawa-shingled roof 
keeps your cistern fuller, and the water 
is cleaner, tasteless, without odor. It 
never can be from a wood-shingled roof. It 
always is from an Oshawa-shingled roof. 


Costs Very Little 


When you speak to your husband abou6 
this, ask him tosend forthe instructive and 
handsomely-illustrated free book called 
Roofing Right. He will see, when he reads 
that, that he actual cost of an Oshawa- 
shingled roof 1s less than five cents per 
year for a hundred square feet of roof 
surface. He will see that this roofing is 
guaranteed to satisfy in every sense for 
twenty-five years, or he gets a new roof 
for nothing. He will see that it will pa 

him well} to cover his house and barn wit 

aroof that is guaranteed wet-proof, wind- 
proof, fireproof and lightning-proof for a 
quarter century, and that will be a good 
roof in every sense for fully 100 years. 


Use Your Influence 


Interest yourself in this vital matter. It 
directly concerns you. Get your husband 
to inquire into it. Get him to send for the 
free book—now-—to-day. Or send for it 
‘n your own name. o that, anyway. 
“ou will be interested in what the book 
18 you; and it is important that you, 

3 well as himself, should know all about 
roofing, and about Roofing Right in 
particular. Send now for the book, please. 
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Farmer’s Wife in Canada 


Ought to Read this Advertisement 


(()\SHAWA STEEL 


ent of Taber nf, HINGLES are 


made of 28 gauge steel, 
specially toughened and 
heavily galvanized to 
make them rust-proof. 
Thus they weigh about 
SEVENTY-SIGHT 
. pounds to 
the square. 
With the 
box about 
88 pounds 
fo. Ene 
Square. 
When considering metal 
shingles always learn 
THE WEIGHT OF 
METAL per square 
offered and be stifre that 
the weight is of the 
METAL ONLY. 


Make -the weight test 
yourself. First be sure 
the scales are accurate. 
Then unbox a square 
of Oshawa Shingles and 
weighthem. Note that 
the weight averages 78 
pounds WITHOUT 
THE BOX. 


Don't go by the box 
weight. | Some _ boxes 
weigh fourteen pounds 


or more, e Naty. 
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ON’T stop when you have 
Oshawa-shingled your roofs. 

That is only the first step 
towards making a house modern, 
or a barn what a barn should be. 
Go on and plate your house inside 
and out with steel. Cover the 
surface of your barn with steel. 
In a word, “Pedlarize” every 
building on your farm. This way: 


Make Your House 
Fireproof 
Finish the interior of every room 
in your house with Pedlar Art 
Steel Ceilings and Side - Walls. 
These are made in more than two 
thousand beautiful designs, the 
Rovers stamped accurately and 
eeply into the heavy and im- 
perishable metal. They cost less 
than plaster in the first place; and 
they will be like new when a 
plaster ceiling or wall is cracked 
to the danger point—which doesn't 
take long as a rule, They are 
easily put in place, They can 
easily be painted and decorated, 


Make Your House 
anitary 


Then, if you surface the exterior of the 
house with Pedlar Steel Siding—it is made 
to simulate brick, rough stone, cut stone 
—these Ceilings and Side-Walls and an 
Oshawa-shingled roof gives you a resi- 
dence that is more nearly fireproof than 
the “skyscrapers” of the great. cities, 
Also, such a house will be much warmer 
in winter than if it were built of solid 
brick—and so it will save its cost in fuel- 
savings. It will be cooler in summer. 
It will be sanitary inside—you can wash 
the ceilings and walls clean with soap- 
and-water. It will be a handsome, sabe 
stantial, and enduring proof of your 
judgment in choosing the modern build- 
ing material—steel—Pedlar-made Steel. 


Make Your Barns Safe 


With Pedlar Steel Siding you can finish 
the outside of your barn most economi- 
cally, and your cattle will thrive better 
in bitter weather than if they were 
housed in a solid concrete barn. This 
heavy-gauge seamless steel finish, keeps 
out the wind and keeps in the animal 
heat. It saves in lessened feed-bills 
enough to pay its cost over and over. 
It costs but little; it is simple to put on; 
and it will outlast the.building’s ver 

timbers. Most important of all, fe swith 
Oshawa Steel Shingles for the roof— 
makes barns practically proof against 
fire, entirely free from every kind of 
daimpness, and proof against lightning. 


Learn About Pedlarizing 


At the same time you send for your free 
copy of Roofing Right Booklet No 26, ask 
us for particulars about these other Pedlar 
specialties, We will send you samples 
of any of them; prices; illustrations; and 
samples of the Oshawa Steel Shingle as © 
well—all just for the asking. 


GET SEVENTY-EIGHT POUNDS OF STEEL TO THE SQUARE 
GET A TWENTY-FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE 
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HALIFAX ST, JOHN, N.B. 
16 Prince St. 42-46 Prince William St. 127 


UEBEC MO) 
ue du Pont 321-3 Craig St. 


PORT ARTHUR = WINNIPEG REGINA CALGARY VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
45 Cumberland St, 76 Lombard St. 1901 RailwaySt, South 1112 First St. West 821 Powell St. 434 Kingston St. 
ADDRESS OUR NEAREST WAREHOUSE, |= WE WANT AGENTS IN SOME LOCALITIES, | WRITE FOR DETAILS. MENTION THIS PAPER, 


NTREAL OTTAWA TORONTO LONDON CHATHAM 
423 Sumex St.  W1-113 Bay St. 


86 King St, 200 King St. W. 


